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Att that we have said in our lately 
published article, ‘‘A Bout with the Foils,” 
about the birth of fencing as an art, applies 
to the broadsword, for, though the broad- 
sword isa pointed and cutting instrument, 
different in shape from the foil and differ- 
ently used, still it is only toward the end 
of the last century that the change became 
marked, it was then that the art of fenc- 
ing as used in single combat, advancing 
rapidly towards the perfection it has 
reached to-day, discarded the sabre blow 
and employed only the thrust ; since that 
time the broadsword became a different 
weapon, weighing three times as much 
as the dueling sword, which makes it 
impossible to use in the same way. 

The sword now employed in heavy 
cavalry regiments, such as dragoons or 
cuirassiers, is as heavy as the broadsword, 
and is similar in shape to that in use last 
century, but the work of dealing or parry- 
ing a blow does not differ. 

The broadsword being chiefly the weap- 
on of mounted troops, we will say a few 
words about its practice on horse-back. 

The broadsword is the best among 
armes blanches on horse-back. When 
attacked by a lancer, the mounted broad- 
swordsman carries his weapon opposite the 
middle of his body and nearly perpen- 
dicular, the hand in quarte, the right wrist 
above the left. When attacked inside the 
blade, or to the left, he will parry quarte 
by turning his wrist so as to have the 
nails uppermost ; when attacked outside 
the blade, or to the right, he will parry 
tierce by turning the wrist so as to have 
the nails undermost. After having parried 
and warded off the point of the lance, he 
will resume the guard and rispost ; ina 
corps-a-corps, the lancer’s. weapon is of no 
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possible use and can only embarrass him, 
especially if he be on the right-hand side, 
when he is bound to be killed or wounded. 

In order to parry bayonette on the right- 
hand side, the broadswordsman will carry 
his sword perpendicular and lower the wrist 
in tierce, the point low ; he must endeavor 
to ward off the blow or to beat the 
bayonette down. In order to parry 
bayonette on the left-hand side he must 
assume the same position, and, parrying 
quarte, rispost with the straight thrust. 

A dismounted horseman in a meé/ée can 
still do much harm to the enemy with 
his sword; while dealing blows with the 
right hand, he uses his scabbard in the 
left to protect himself. He hacks at the 
horses’ fore legs and at the bridle hand of 
the troopers, always taking care to place 
himself on his adversary’s left. 

The movements of the animal compel 
the horseman to change his blows and his 
parries ; it would, therefore, be absurd to 
establish other rules than those which are 
strictly practicable ; it is then sufficient to 
be familiar with the use of the broadsword 
and to be firm on horseback, the hand 
always wellin guard. We would advise 
the thrust in preference to the sabre cut. 
In the late Franco-Prussian war it was 
noticed that in cavalry contests the French, 
even when outnumbered, were superior to 
and defeated their German opponents. 
The cause of this I hold to be in that they 
always thrust, which enables them to put 
in many a good blow while the Teuton’s 
sword was describing the necessary circle 
to execute the sabre cut. 

There are a good many things that go 
to make a good mounted fencer. First, 
he must know how to ride perfectly. If 
he has not a very firm seat, he will have 
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CUT NO. 1.—HOW TO HOLD THE BROADSWORD. 


trouble enough with his horse, without 
encumbering himself with a big, bulky 
sword. Oneof the advantages of the thrust 
over the cut is that it does not derange the 
position. Moreover, the use of the thrust has 
been recognized for several centuries. Not 
a few of the Romans’ victories over the 
Parthians, the Dacians and the Gauls were 
due to their mode of using their short 
sword. 

(The cuts in this article represent the 
broadsword on foot, but all the blows, ex- 
cept ‘‘ withdraw the leg,” can be dealt on 
horseback. ) 


HOW TO CHOOSE A BROADSWORD., 


When choosing a broadsword the great- 
est care must be employed. It is not suffi- 
cient to be brave, and to beskilied in the use 
of a weapon, you must feel that you are 
armed in such a way that your valor will 
be seconded by a trustworthy blade. 

When buying a sword, the shop-keeper 
will call your attention to the beauty of 
the weapon, to the gilt design of the em- 
bossed guard, to the brilliancy of the blade, 
to the elegance and finish of the scabbard. 
You will purchase it without testing the 
strength or pliancy of the blade. How 
many good lives have been lost in that 
Way ! 

One of the best ways of putting asword 
to proof is to stand it against a wall, the 
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point of the weapon three and one-half 
inches from the base; press against the 
middle of the sword until it touches the 
wall. If when straightened, it shows no 
bend or curve, you can trust it. 


THE GUARD. 


As we have seen in ‘‘A Bout with the 
Foils,” the position taken for the attack 
and the defense is called ‘‘on guard.” 
(Cut No. 2.) The body must be placed so 
as to present a profile to the adversary. 
The right foot forward, the right arm half 
bent, with the elbow at the distance of 
about ten inches from the body, the left foot 
some twenty inches behind the right, and 
at right angles to it. The knees bent, the 
body erect and well poised on the hips, 
but a trifle more on the left than on the 
right, so as not to interfere with the right 
leg when ‘“‘lunging.” The general position 
must be such that the shoulders, the arms 
and the right leg will have the same direc- 
tion toward the adversary, the purpose 
being to facilitate the lunge and to cover 
up the vital parts. The right arm half 
bent, the wrist at the height of the breast, 
and the point at that of the eye. When 
attacking, the right arm describes a circle 
called ‘‘moulinet” (cut No. 3), but the 
forearm and the sword must make a 
straight line. The left arm half bent so 
that the hand will rest gracefully on 
the hip. The head erect looking in the 
direction of the right shoulder. The eyes 
fixed frankly on those of the adversary. 

HOW TO HOLD A BROADSWORD. 

As we have said before, the sword must 
be held so that it will take the direction of 
the forearm and the point of the blade will 
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“* MOULINET ” 


CUT NO. 3.—THE OR CIRCLE, 


BROADSWORD IN SABRE CUTS. 


DESCRIBED BY THE 


be at the height of the eye. The thumb 
placed on the back of the handle, and all 
but touching the guard, the fingers grasp- 
ing lightly the handle, the edge of the 
blade on the right (Cut No. 1). 

THE EXTENSION OF THE BODY OR LUNGE. 

This takes place when attacking, and is 
meant to give a longer reach. All sabre 
hits are preceded by the description of a 
circle in the air from right to left or from 
left to right, according to which side of 
the adversary’s body one wishes to hit. 
The arm describes a circle (Cut No. 
3), the right foot is rapidly extended for- 
ward, though kept close to the ground, 
proceeding in a straight line towards the 
adversary ; never an inch to the right or 
to the left ; this would expose the body 
and shorten the lunge (Cut No. 4). After 
lunging, whether successfully or not, re- 
cover rapidly and resume the guard. The 
recovery should be executed by bending 
quickly the left knee (straightened out in 
the lunge, see cut), and bringing the nght 
leg quickly back to its original position, 
the wrist well forward, in order to be able 
to parry a head blow or any other part of 
the body menaced by a rispost. Much 
practice is necessary to acquire a good 
lunge. I would recommend a liberal at- 
tack on the plastron. The chief object to 
be attained is to accustom the body to ex- 
tend itself and draw back rapidly. 


THE DISTANCE, 


The ‘‘Distance” is the space between 
two adversaries when each can touch his 
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opponent's guard with the point of his 
sword without lunging. (The ‘guard” of 
the sword is also called shell, and is that 
part of the weapon which covers up and 
protects the hand.) 

(ne ‘‘shortens the distance” when ad- 
vancing towards the adversary in order to 
attack him or in order tomake him attack 
you, so as to enable you to parry and 
rispost. 

One ‘‘increases the distance” when re- 
treating from the adversary, in order to 
lead him into advancing, and attack him 
in his march, or in order to avoid some 
blow you are not sure to parry. 

When ‘within distance” you must study 
all the movements of your opponent. Be 
ever ready to parry, even when about to 
attack. Remember that the parry is less 
safe when thedistance is shortened, and 
as, when lunging, your adversary gains 
ground, you must lessen his advantage by 
withdrawing the left foot little by little and 
making the right follow. When shorten- 
ing or increasing the distance do it so 
that it will not be much noticed. Gain 
two or three inches at a time; that is 
plenty. 


ADVANCE, 


Advance takes place when the contest- 
ants are too far apart in order to shorten 
the distance. Carry the right foot forward 
without in any way disturbing the posi- 
tion of the body or that of the sword, and 
bring immediately the left foot within its 
proper distance of the right (twenty inches). 
Remember to advance but little at a time, 
and with short steps; keep your sword 
always well in line and see that the swords 
are well engaged, otherwise you may in- 
cur the risk of atime thrust. If your ad- 
versary retreats, follow him, but with in- 
creased prudence. 


eS ae 





CUT NO. 4.—THE LUNGE, 
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CUT NO. 


RETREAT. 


Retreat takes place when the contest- 


ants are too near, in order to increase the . 


distance. Carry the left foot backwards 
without in any way disturbing the posi- 
tion of the body or that of the sword, and 
bring immediately the right foot within its 
proper distance of the left. When hard 
pressed you can retreat by bringing the 
right foot near the left, and then taking a 
step backwards with the left; but though 
it is done it is bad fencing, and a poor 
habit to get into. Cover yourself well 
when retreating ; but what is still better 
is to learn how to parry well and surely 
without having to retreat, because then 
you can make use of the rispost, and if 
you find it absolutely necessary to retreat 
I would strongly advise in favor of ‘‘ with- 
drawing the leg” (Cut No. 5). This is 
done by throwing the right leg behind the 
left without moving the latter. This car- 
ries your body beyond the reach of your 
opponents sword, and enables you to 
rispost with a head hit if he has attacked 
you in the lower line, and with a cuff hit 
if he has attacked you in the upper line. 


ENGAGEMENTS, 


To engage is to cross swords on the 
side opposite to the one taken for the 
guard. ‘There are two kinds of engage- 
ments—tierce and quarte. In tierce, the 
nails of the hand are undermost ; in quarte, 
uppermost. Of the two engagements 
the one on the right is the easier to em- 
ploy, as it facilitates the attack and often 


5.—WITHDRAW THE LEG. 


Remember 
always to engage edge against edge (Cut 


No. 6). 


the defense in the lower line. 


ATTACKS, 


To attack is to endeavor to hit one’s op- 
ponent by either a simple or a composite 
blow. 

The attack is simple when resulting 
from a single movement, z e., the blow 
itself ; composite when the actual blow is 
preceded by one or more feints. 

The attacks are preceded by a ‘‘mou- 
linet” for hits directed to the head, left 
shoulder (banderole), right face, and left 
face. Blows on the flank (right side), 
stomach, and cuff (forearm) are dealt by 
a sabre blow. 


HEAD HIT. 


Execute a moulinet backwards to the 
left and straighten the arm, stopping the 
sword at the height of the head, the edge 
forward (Cut No. 7). 


BANDEROLE OR LEFT SHOULDER. 


Execute a moulinet backwards to. the 
left and straighten the arm, stopping the 
sword at the height of the left shoulder, 
the edge forwards, and cut diagonally 
(Cut No. 8). 


FACE HIT, LEFT (OR RIGHT). 

Execute a moulinet from left to right (or 
from right to left) and straighten the arm, 
stopping at the height of the face, the edge 
o the left (or to the right). (Cuts Nos. g 
and No. 10.) 

















FLANK HIT. 

Straighten the arm, stopping the sword 
at the height of the flank, the edge nearly 
uppermost, the thumb a little to the left 
(Cut No. 11). 

STOMACH HIT. 


Straighten the arm, stopping the sword 
at the height of the stomach, the edge 
nearly uppermost with the thumb a little 
to the right (Cut No. 12). 


CUFF OR FOREARM HIT. 


Carry the sword, with the edge under- 
most, the wrist slightly to the left, so as 
to prevent your opponent, while you are 
endeavoring to cut his forearm, from giv- 
ing you a head blow. 

STRAIGHT THRUST, 

Lower the point of the sword at the 
height of the body, straighten the arm, 
turning the hand so as to have the thumb 
undermost and the edge of the sword up- 


permost, and thrust asin fencing with the 
foil (Cut No. 13). 
COMPOSITE ATTACKS. 

Composite attacks are such as are pre- 
ceded by one or more feints before the 
actual blow is given. These feints are 
for the purpose of deranging the adver- 
sarys sword from the ultimate attacking 
line. For example, being engaged in 
quarte (B), (see Cut No. 14), pass your 
blade above your adversary’s and feint to 
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the face right (A), which would necessi- 
tate his deranging his foil in order to 
parry; you have then but to profit of his 
movement which will leave the lower line 
unprotected. Being engaged in tierce (A), 
pass your sword above your opponent 
and feint for left face (2), and then deal a 
head blow or a right face blow (A). Be- 
ing engaged in tierce (A), lower your 
sword to below his blade (C), and profit 
of your adversary’s movement in parrying 
to strike his head, which will be unpro- 
tected. And so on, by merely passing 
your sword from one line to another, 
taking care to mark the feints well and 
thus torcing your opponent to a complete 
parry, you can make a multitude of com- 
posite attacks. 
FEINTS. 

A fencing bout can be compared toa 
battle tield where contending generals ex- 
ert all their coolness, their skill and cun- 
ning. A good commander seeks con- 
stantly to deceive the enemy by simulating 
false attacks with the movements of his 
troops. A good fencer will continually 
endeavor to delude his opponent by sim- 
ulating false attacks which will mislead 
him into parrying in one line, while he is 
being hit in another. 

A feint must be so well made that it is 
mistaken for the hit itself; it will thus force 
your adversary off his guard, and make 
him expose himself in one line in order to 
parry in another, when you quickly lunge 
at the unprotected spot. Feints can be 











CUT NO. 6.—ENGAGED. 
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executed either while advancing or while 
standing still. We will give a few exam- 
ples of simple feints. Being engaged in 
tierce (4), make a feint for the head, and 
while your adversary raises his sword in 
order to parry, hit him on the flank (C); 
make a feint for the right face and hit left 
face; feint for the head and hit the stom- 
ach, etc. Any movement on your part 
which will derange your adversary’s 
sword from his guard isa feint. One of 
the simplest and deadliest blows that I 
know is given by feinting for the head 
and lunging rapidly with a straight thrust 
in the lower line, keeping the hand very 
high in order to be well covered. 





A BOUT WITH THE BROADSWORDS. 





One word more about feints: they are 
employed, as we have said before, both 
while standing still and while advancing. 
Care must be taken in the latter case that 
the adversary’s sword is held firmly, other- 
wise there is great danger of a time 
thrust. We have described these pretty 
fully in ‘‘A Bout with the Foils,” but as 
their execution is somewhat different with 
the broadsword, we will say something 
more about them later on. 


PARRIES, 


To parry is to ward off the sword of an 
adversary which otherwise would have 
struck you. Parries should be executed 

















CUT NO. 7.—HEAD HIT AND PARRY. 


Besides simple feints we have also com- 
posite ones. For example, being engaged 
in tierce (A), feint for the flank (C), feint 
for the head and lunge for the stomach 
(D). Feint for the face left (2), for the 
face right (A), and deal a banderole. And 
so on. All feintsnave but one purpose, to 
occupy your adversary’s mind in one line 
by threatening him with danger, 2 e., a 
blow from yout sword, when you change 
lines and hit him in another. When fenc- 
ing against a man whose play you ignore, 
never rush in when you see an opening ; 
it may be askillful trap, in other words, a 
feint which may result in a deadly thrust; 
proceed slowly at first, feel your way and 
the play of his sword with your blade, 
and endeavor to guess his thoughts. 


without disturbing the position of the 
body. Merely change your guard so as 
to bring your sword from the line which 
your adversary has just left to the one in 
which he has choseri to attack you. To 
know how to parry well and quickly is 
essential to a good fencer. It is useless 
to know half a dozen mortal thrusts if you 
cannot parry a simple pass. Notice a 
man who is not sure of his parry. He 
will be continually jumping about in or- 
der to avoid being hit. As we have sim-~ 
ple and composite attacks, so we have 
simple and composite parries. 


SIMPLE PARRIES. 


Simple parries are such as are composed 
of but one movement; for example, being 














engaged in tierce (A), if your opponent 
endeavors to hit your left face (D), you 
have but to turn your hand in quarte and 
carry ita little to the left, so as to have 
the edge on the left. If, on the other 
hand, being engaged in the same line (A), 
your adversary endeavors to deal you a 
flank blow (C), you need but to lower the 
point of your sword, so as to have it per- 
pendicular, the edge to the right. In 
one word, a simple attack is met by a 
simple parry. I would strongly advise 
making it a rule to parry with the thicker 
part of the blade; this will not tire the 
hand so much and will derange its posi- 
tion far less. The parry is always made 
by opposing edge against edge; leaving 
the sword on the side it attacks, your own 
must drive it away from your body with- 
out accompanying it. 





CUT NO. 8.—BANDEROLE OR LEFT 


HEAD PARRY, 


Raise the right arm, the nails outside, 
and place your sword horizontally a little 
forward and at the height of the top of 
the head, the edge uppermost (Cut No. 7). 


FACE PARRY, RIGHT SIDE (OR LEFT SIDE). 


Carry the wrist to the right (or to the 
left), in front of and near the breast, the 
blade of the sword leaning slightly for- 
ward and the edge to the right (or to the 
left), (Cuts Nos. 10 and 9). 


BANDEROLE AND STOMACH PARRY. 


Raise the right arm, the elbow outside, 
and bend it so that the forearm will be in 
a position parallel to and in front of the 
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body and at the height of the shoulder, 
the nails outside and opposite to the centre 
of the body, the point of the blade within 
fourinches of the ground for the stomach 
and eight inches for the banderole, and 
pointing towards it, the edge on the left. 
(Cuts Nos. 8 and 12.) 


FLANK PARRY, 


Carry the wrist outside and to the right, 
the elbow and the hand at the height of 
the shoulder, the sword pointing towards 
the ground, parallel to and within a foot 
of the body, the edge to the right. (Cut 
No. 11.) 


STRAIGHT THRUST PARRY. 


Being in guard, slightly lower the point 
of the sword, the wrist opposite to the 
centre of the body. (Cut No. 13.) 


(> > 


AY 


\ 


SHOULDER HIT AND PARRY. 


CUFF PARRY. 
jeing engaged in tierce, change to 
quarte and vice versa. 


COMPOSITE PARRIES, 


Composite parries are those which re- 
quire more than one movement. They 
are employed to protect attacks compos- 
ed of several feints ; for example, being en- 
gaged in tierce (A), if your adversary 
passes his sword above yours, he forces 
you to parry left face (2), if he continues 
his attack by a stomach blow (D) you 
must parry in the lower line to guard 
the unprotected spot. This will make a 
parry composed of two movements. If 
being engaged in quarte (#), your adver- 
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sary feints in tierce (4), then attacks you 
in the lower line (C) and finally deals you 
a head blow, you have to execute a parry 
composed of three movements. How 
composite the parry is depends on the 
number of feints it has to meet. But re- 
member this: cover yourself well and 
parry closely, ze, close to the body, it 
will give you a much better show to ris- 
post; and keep your blade as much in 
line as possible, so as to be always ready 
to parry any kind of attack. 


RISPOST. 


To rispost is to attack after having par- 
ried either immediately or after a slight 
interval. The rispost is simple if com- 
posed of but one attack, composite if the 
attack is preceded by one or more feints. 

The following risposts can be dealt 
after the following attacks : 


S 
ATTACKS. RISPOST. 
Head. | Stomach or flank. 
Right face. | Left face or flank. _ 
Left face. | Right face or stom- 
| ach. 
Banderole & stom’h. | Head or banderole. 
Flank. Head, right face or 
stomach. 


Straight thrust. Head or right face. 
These same hits can be dealt in counter 
rispost, which is to attack after having 
parried a rispost. 
The rispost is also executed by turning 
the wrist, after the parry, without leaving 
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CUT NO. 9.—FACE HIT 





AND PARRY, 





the adversary’s sword, so as again to have 
the edge forwards and repeating the sabre 
hits in the following manner : 

ATTACK, | RISPOST. 


Left face. Right face and ban- 


derole. 
Right face. Left face and flank. 
Flank. Stomach and right 
face. 


Banderole. Flank and left face. 


An example of a composite rispost 
would be, after having parried a cut for 
left face, feint for right face (A), and then 
deal a flank blow (C). This rispost here 
is composed of two movements, the feint 
and the final attack. Itcan be composed 
of as many as three or four movements, 
but never more; even four movements 
would expose you very much to one of 
those terrible time thrusts which we are 
about to describe if fencing against a quick 
and skilled adversary. It is better, there- 
fore, when risposting to use simple at- 
tacks; I would advise a liberal use of the 
straight thrust in this case, which will en- 
able you to bring back your sword quick- 
ly into line, for the broadsword is a heavy 
weapon and its weight makes it hard to 
keep a good guard continually. 


TIME THRUST. 

A time thrust (coup de femps) is an at- 
tack surprising the adversary in the pre- 
paration of his own; it is therefore anat- 
tack executed chiefly during an absence 





LEFT SIDE. 


















of sword, in case of too large a feint and 
in that of a direct attack in the lower line. 
The time thrust is therefore a uniform 
movement comprising at the same time a 
parry and arispost. It consists really in 
stopping the adversary from the final exe- 
cution of his attack by shutting out the 
line in which he endeavors to hit and 
preventing his further progress with your 
sword. It is preferable to make the time 
thrust in the higher than in the lower line, 
as it exposes you less. 

A great quickness of hand and eye must 
be achieved before trusting to the time 
thrust. It is a bad habit to employ it con- 
stantly and prevents any kind of skillful 
play, it would also occasion one to forget 
how to parry well and closely. Much 
judgment is also necessary; you will be 
surely spiked if you start too soon or too 
late. You start too soon when your ad- 
versary has not fully decided his move- 
ment, since youcan use the time thrust 
only on a well marked blow ; and too late 
when your parry does not prevent his hit- 
ting you. When your adversary is dis- 
turbed by an attack of yours, use the time 
thrust on his rispost. 

To ‘‘mark the time” is to invite your 
adversary to attack by removing your blade 
three or four inches on the side of the en- 
gagement. This is done to an adversary 
who lunges at you repeatedly. 

To “take the time” is when your adver- 
sary lunges fully at you ; lunge at the same 
time, parry his blow and hit him by the 
same movement as the parry. 
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CUT NO. 10.—FACE HIT AND PARRY, RIGHT SIDE. 
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These time thrusts are the hardest to 
execute and therefore the most beautiful 
to see well executed. When the necessary 
skill and agility have been acquired it is 
not difficult to take the time thrust on an 
adversary who lunges fully in quarte or 
tierce. In the case of a duel with a much 
stronger man I would advise continual 
time thrusts. If you have a quick eye 
and a quick judgment, your menacing 
him cunningly every time he attacks will 
prevent his crushing you with his superior 
physical strength. In order to be sure of 
the time thrust, the body must bear heavily 
on the left hip, the right knee must be very 
supple, and as soon as you feel your ad- 
versary’s blade leave yours, being en- 
gaged in tierce so as to attack in quarte, 
lunge fully at him with a straight thrust, 
being careful to raise your hand high and 
to have your point low, so that the very 
elevation of your hand will act as a parry. 
If from being engaged in quarte he at- 
tacks you in tierce, the same thing can be 
done by turning the hand in prime. Ina 
fencing match between two skilled adver- 
saries, almost every blow is a time thrust; 
a volume would be needed to describe 
them, and a profound scrence des armes, 
a quick eye and a ready judgment are 
necessary to execute them. 


HOW TO GIVE SABRE CUTS. 

One must always endeavor to ‘‘saw” 
when dealing a sabre cut; by that is 
meant that in describing your moulinet 


you must withdraw the hand a little, 
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cUT NO. 11.—FLANK HIT AND PARRY, 


this makes the blade penetrate far deeper 
in the flesh. From constant practice the 
Turks have become magnificent swords- 
men. When they have been well grounded 
in the attacks and the parries they are 
taught what they call the ‘‘head-run” 
(called in the English army the ‘‘Turk’s 
head”). This consists in knocking down 
wooden heads fastened tightly to posts 
right and left while the horse is gallop- 
ing at full tilt. They have another exer- 
cise called the shawl-trick, which is truly 
wonderful. They suspend a wet muslin 
shawl to the branch of a tree. The fol- 
lower of that great swordsman, Mahomet, 
then sends his horse full tilt near the 
shaw] and gives it a sabre-cut (being care- 
ful to ‘‘saw”). In order to be successful 
he must cut the shawl in two without 
touching it with his hand, and without 
allowing the part of the shawl remaining 
on the tree to swing much. I have heard 
it said that the quality of the blade was 
the great factor in the accomplishment of 
this trick. From my knowledge of fencing 
and my acquaintance with some of the 
best fencers in the world, I am of the 
opinion that it is chiefly due to their skill 
and to the way they are taught to handle 
asword. The weak point of their fencing 
is that they never thrust, the reason lying 
in the shape of their curved swords, but 
then they give famous sabre cuts. 


THE MUR OR GRAND SALUTE, 


The mur or grand salute always pre- 
cedes the bout or assaut; it is what the 
overture is to the opera. It consists in a 
few conventional disengagements and 


parries executed with the greatest regu- 
larity, and is accompanied with salutes 
directed to the audience and to the adver- 
sary. It is executed as follows : 

1. Lunge, dealing a face blow to the 
right. 

2. Draw up backward. 

3. On guard. 

4. Draw up forward and cross swords. 
5. Execute two changes of guard. 

6. On guard (taking a step backward 
rith the left foot). 

7. Two appels. 

8. Salute the audience to the right and 
left and draw up forward. 

g. On guard. 

10. Invite attack by saying: ‘‘ Please 
begin,” and the adversary answer: ‘‘ By 
obedience,” and lunges, dealing a flank 
blow or a straight thrust. 

11. Salute to the right and draw up 
backward. 

12, Salute your opponent. 

This salute must be executed with the 
greatest regularity and evenness, and 
though not as complicated and graceful 
as that with the foils is a most beautiful 
thing to see well performed. It is con- 
sidered useful in that it prepares the body 
for the coming bout, just like the practice- 
spin prepares the trotter for the race. 


V 


= 


THE BOUT AND ASSAUT. 


The bout is the practical application of 
the lessons. All the principles learnt in 
the instruction must be rigidly enforced 
in the bout. Caution and prudence should 
guide your every thrust. Never let a de- 
sire to hit carry you away, and remember 
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never to rispost until you have well parried. 
Lunge at your adversary when you see a 
good chance, but do not throw yourself 
on himat haphazard. Be always fully on 
guard. Parry well and closely ; the closer 
the parry, the easier and more effective 
the rispost. Protect your retreat by par- 
ries. Husband your strength and keep 
cool; by so doing you will have an 
enormous advantage over an adversary 
who is carried away by an impetuous de- 
sire of continually lunging. You will 
meet many such; they will attack you 
with great impetuosity but without calcu- 
lation, and they will repeat their attacks 
continually. In order to combat such 
adversaries successfully it is enough to 
retreat a little on their lunges and employ 
the stop thrust; the very fury of their 
attack will make them throw themselves 
on the point of your sword ; or else ‘‘ with- 
draw the leg” and deal a head or a cuff 
blow. 

When fencing with a stranger, keep at 
a good distance and feel the working of 
his sword with your blade (4éer le fer), 
change your guard repeatedly and make 
little feints rapidly here and there to see 
whether he is quick at parrying. Study 
his game and profit by his mistakes. 

Tobecome a good fencer do not dis- 
dain to learn something about the theory 
f the art, otherwise your thrusts and 
parries will be a blind routine. I have 
fenced with many a good man who 
enored the name ofa capital blow or a 
successful parry. Analyze the work of 
any one who has fenced much but with- 
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CUT NO, 12.—STOMACH HIT AND PARRY. 








be similar to the 


It will 
sparring of a self-taught country bumpkin. 


out theory. 


He will know three thrusts and two 
parries and never use anything else. Two 
feints will disconcert him and three will 
see him touched. 


A FEW WORDS OF ADVICE. 


When fencing, do not allow your ardor 
to carry you away; cooiness cannot be 
too much insisted upon. Think of the 
danger to which you expose yourself 
every time you lunge. At the same time, 
although you must be wary of your ad- 
versary, you must never be afraid; for a 
man afraid is a man half beaten. Be 
prudent and retreat when you do not feel 
sure of parrying, but even then be ready 
to parry a second blow given in the 
chase. When you see a man retreating 
without good cause, be careful not to fall 
into a trap, and if you pursue him do so 
cautiously. 

In a serious affair I would not advise as 
many feints with the broadsword as with 
the dueling sword. The reason is sim- 
ple. The broadsword is a heavy weapon, 
and when deranged from the guard in 
order to attack, unwieldy to bring back 
to its proper position, and an absence of 
sword would fatally expose you to a time 
thrust. Conceal your intention and en- - 
deavor to guess your adversary’s. This 
needs long practice and great familiarity 
with your weapon, but will make of 
you a formidable fencer. Rondelle, the 
Maitre dArmes of the Knickerbocker 
Fencing Club, a man who has had many 
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duels while in the French Army, is of all 
fencers I have ever met the one who has 
attained this qualification to the highest 
degree. 

Before your sword leaves his blade he 
can tell what thrust you are about to 
make. It is a matter of intuition and 
is the result of a profound knowledge of 
fencing and fencers. 

When a man is guarded too low, hit 
him in the upper line; when too high, 
lunge under his blade. 

In order to become a good fencer you 
must practice much and study well. 
Anecdotes of conscripts slaying masters- 
at-arms in single combats are very pretty, 
but are somewhat similar to those imag- 








WITH THE BROADS WORDS. 


received at the hands of Herr S seh 
staff officer of the German army, made 
him bear a bitter hatred toward this gen- 
tleman, recognized as one of the best 
fencers of his nation. 

The Count of M——- on returning to 
France only thought of revenge and de- 
cided on challenging his insulter. To that 
end he resigned his commission in the 
army and wrote a most abusive letter to 
HerrS , upbraiding him for his coward- 
ice in wantonly offending a man who 








then had no means of avenging his 
wounded honor. 
Herr S answered as follows: ‘Sir, 





after your letter, just received, I beg that 
you will be good enough to name your 














CUT NO. 13.—STRAIGHT THRUST IN TIERCE AND PARRY. 


inative novels wherein a single champion 
defeats a whole army. 

Duels with the broadsword, though they 
give ugly wounds and often diminish a 
man’s appearance of an arm or so, are 
rarely fatal. They can, however, be made 
serious by employing the straight thrust. 
A very interesting duel which took place 
directly after the late Franco-Prussian war, 
and excited a good deal of commentat the 
time, illustrates this well. It came to pass 
in this way (I do not give the full names, 
as they have never been published): 

The Count of M belonged to a 
French regiment of dragoons, and at the 
surrender of Sedan was made prisoner 
with so many of his ill-fated comraues. 

He was taken to the fortress of Glogau, 
and closely confined during the whole 
term of his captivity. There the brutal 
treatment and the many insults which he 





seconds and inform me of their addresses. 
Accept, sir, the assurance of my most dis- 
tinguished consideration. S sg 

The Count of M requested the ser- 
vice of the Count H. de Villers and Mr. 
de Berry, two old friends, who willingly 
consented to second him. Herr S 
chose two German officers. 

The witnesses assembled the next day 
at the house of Madame de V. the 
beautiful sister-in-law of the Count of 
M , in order to decide upon the choice 
of weapons and the place of combat. 

The German officers, knowing the 
strength of the Count of M as a pistol 
shot, proposed the broadsword, which 
was finally accepted. They demanded fur- 
ther that the meeting také place on the 
Austrian frontier. After long discussions, 
it was finally agreed to have the duel come 
off in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
































It was also decided to protect the faces 
of the combatants with dueling masks, 
a not unusual custom. 

On March the sth, 1872, at two o- 
clock in the afternoon, the adversaries, 
accompanied by their seconds and sur- 
geons, met at the spot agreed upon, be- 
hind a farm-house, on the right hand side 
of the road, two miles from Luxembourg. 

The Count of M and Herr S 
saluted each other courteously, took off 
their coats and vests, put on the dueling 
masks, were given their swords by Mr. 
de Berry and the duel began. 

It was noticed that the Count of M 
never once attempted a sabre cut, and 
even HerrS chiefly attacked by simple 
disengagements, and straight thrusts. 

Each studied the other’s game for some 
time, making little feints and watching for 
an opportunity. At length Herr S 
lunged like lightning on his adversary. 
The Count of M , calm and well guard- 




















ed, retreated a step, menacing the Ger- 
This was repeated 
lunging con- 
parry- 


man in his advance. 
several times, Herr S 
tinually, and the Count of M 
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ing successfully. At length, when the 
latter saw his opponent somewhat tired, 
he, in turn, began to attack. His first 
pass was not parried; but, as it came 
straight for the breast of Herr S , the 
Teuton instinctively warded it off with the 
back of his left hand, the skin of which 
was slightly scratched. In the Count’s 
second attack Herr S , while retreat- 
ing, slipped down and fell. His opponent 
did not profit of this; but, the point of 
his sword in the ground, he waited calm- 
ly while his adversary was rising. The 
seconds brought their principals back to 
the original place of combat from which 
they had considerably strayed. After a 
minute’s rest they resumed guard, 

The Count of M feinted right and 
left for a little while, and then lunged 
with a straight thrust which transpierced 
his opponent's breast, receiving at the 
same time a light time thrust on the 
shoulder which just brought out afew drops 
of blood. Herr S ’s face becomes livid, 
his sword drops from his hand, and he falls 
heavily on the turf to rise no more. Four 
hours later he was dead. 




















CUT NO. 14.—THE FOUR LINES. 




















THE 
BY THOS. 


On the 23d of July, 188—, I reported to 
my friend at City Point, South Boston, for 
a cruise eastward in his little sloop Rede. 
I mean “little” when she is at her moor- 
ings. She is like the man who on the 
scales balanced 150 pounds, but when he 
was mad weighed a ton. She measures 
only twenty-five feet over all, but when 
her sails are flattened, the Rede keeps 
company with larger boats. 

She lay at the float stage receiving her 
outfit for the trip. Her owner, the ‘‘ Cap- 
tain,” long bearded and sun browned, was 
thoughtfully and tenderly bestowing the 
various articles devoted to our sustenance 
and exhilaration. Nothing was lacking. 
The demure ‘‘cowcumbers” were not 
forgotten, and lay, in coigns of vantage, 
alongside the huge ice cake in the run, 
ready to dispense their gastronomic sun- 
beams. ; 

It was a day to make one yearn to be 
afloat. The air was quivering with heat. 
Not a breath on the land; on the water 
just a motion from the eastward that, 
meeting an occasional whirl in the tide, 
made a patch of ripple here and there. All 
else was as glass. 

How I longed to be off. Not for years 
had I cruised in a small craft. Itis ona 
little boat that a man feels his importance. 
It was a matter of serious thought whether 
to take a man-of-all-work, to lighten any 
exceptional labors of the trip, but the de- 
cision was to do without him. We should 
rather now and then regret his absence 
than be constantly bored by his presence. 
If a third person must in some way be 
a ‘‘fly in our ointment,” by all means let 
him be a shoo-fly. 

At noon ‘‘by the chime” we started. 
The tide was half ebb and pressed the 
good boat strongly against the float stage, 
so that we had to push her by. ‘The air 
from the eastward had gradually in- 
creased to a steady, gentle little breeze, 
which, with the fair tide, enabled us to 
luff and bear away handsomely, as we 
threaded our course among the boats at 
theirmoorings. There was asmall sunken 
schooner among them, showing only the 
upper part of her masts. Did the myste- 
rious leak exhaust the patience and mus- 
cle of her owner? ora reckless midnight 
collider bring her to grief? or a “land- 
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breeze shake her shrouds” and send her 
to the botton like the Royal George r 

We are under only mainsail and jib. 
Where is the big gaff-topsail that the Cap- 
tain is wont to carry by day and night? 
Its poles are lashed to the boom; the sail 
itself is suffocating in a bag below. With 
a crew of only two the prudent mariner 
should husband his resources. 

Temptations come and go; but after 
awhile—who can tell? The topsail, like 
truth, is great and will prevail. I can't 
help wishing for it now. The Rebe is 
heavy withstores and ballast, at both ends 
and all the way along. ‘The gay, viva- 
cious Rebie is not what she was at the 
county ball—light, fantastic, about and 
away like aswallow—she is slow in stays, 
and lethargic. 

Moreover we are towing a heavy ten- 
der-—a boat euphoniously named a Bar- 
negat Sneak Box. The pranomen comes 
from that part of the Jersey coast which 
evolved this type; the metaphoric sur- 
name, from the boat's hang-dog appear- 
ance. But if ‘‘ handsome is as handsome 
does,” then is the Sneak Box a gem of 
purest ray serene. I give full faith to the 
claim of its admirers, that two good men 
can put it to windward in a very dusty 
time. 

I mention these drawbacks to speed, 
not in a spirit of discontent, but to show 
our sailing condition. One does not ex- 
pect to go a-cruising in racing trim. 

Off Spectacle Island we crossed tacks 
with a little Cork-point fisherman. All is 
fish that comes to our net. If we gain no 
glory we may learn something. at ex- 
perimentum in corpore vili—have at thee, 
Cork-pointer ! 

By some fatuity out adopted adversary 
stands too far to the north, beyond the 
Lower Middle, and gets outof the strength 
of the ebb tide. We, keeping in the chan- 
nel, are rapidly borne beyond the pale of 
competition. Is there anything finer than 
working a harbor-tide in a head wind not 
too light, with a boat that feels her respon- 
sibilities? For such enjoyment Boston 
Harbor presents an ample field. 

Soon after our barren victory we met 
the schooner Priscilla, bound for Boston. 
Her owner, our friend Harding, was at 
the wheel. Halsall was there, pacing the 
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deck, ranging with artist eye both sea and 

sky. 

‘The poet’s eye, in fine frenzy rolling, 

Glances from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven.” 

We exchanged salutes with waving 
hands. 

We were now midway between Spec- 
tacle Island and Sound Point. A big fish- 
erman was ahead, and for him the Rebie 
sethercap. Aim high—don’'tbe afraid. We 
attended to this, as ardent as mughunters 
till the stalwart schooner eased sheets for 
Swampscott. 

The wind has hauled into the south- 
east—a free wind for Cape Ann. We are 
off Fawn Bar ; the sun shines bright; the 
State House dome gleams above the beau- 
tiful city; in verdure clad repose the 
islands, guardians of the fold. Gaily we 
glide over the roughened water, every 
sense alive, everything auspicious. 

At 5 P. M. Eastern Point was abeam. 
Passing between Milk Island and Cape 
Ann, we saw the little cabin of the mon- 
arch of Milk Island; recalled some of the 
futile attempts to dispossess him; and 
moralized on the apparent inefticacy of 
the law when opposed to a man that 
really means business and has the pres- 
tige of possession and a double-barreled 
shot-gun. 

Away we glided by Thacher’s Island, 
with its two grand lights—away through 
the narrow Straitsmouth passage, and 
then for Pigeon Cove. What a lovely 
sheet of water between Straitsmouth and 
Pigeon Cove, with the wind off shore! 
What a hell of waters in a wild north- 
easter |! 

We lowered the mainsail outside the 
Cove and went in under the jib. The Re- 
bie was made fast for the night by a line 
from the bow to a ring-bolt on the end of 
the pier, by a stern-line to a ring-bolt in a 
rock a good bit away, and by an anchor 
on the harbor side to keep her from the 
pier and to haul out to when we should 
leave. Another line was passed to a post 
on the pier. She swung well clear, but 
so near that we could haul alongside and 
step off for our evening scramble on the 
breakwater. All this was done shipshape 
and Bristol fashion by the Captain, who 
sententiously remarked that he proposed 
to make things snug while everything 
was sunshiny and comfortable; and that, 
‘tif the court understood herself, and she 
thought she did,” he was averse to being 
forced out in the night to do his sailorizing. 
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We turned in early and passed a quiet 
night. I was awakened once by the sound 
of voices, doubtless belonging to some 
craft hauling out of the Cove: 

First voice: ‘‘Ad d long bow line.” 

Second voice: “Ah lof along bow 
line.” 

The expletives were strangely at vari- 
ance with their subdued and passionless 
utterance; but on hearing the dreadful 
words I became unconscious, and in this 
condition lay till morning. 

July 24th.—The day opened with a driz- 
zle. The newspaper thatewe got ashore 
prophesied ‘‘local rains.” This was not 
discouraging. The paper was filled with 
details of General Grant’s death at Mt. 
McGregor. We have carried our colors 
at half-mast since we started. 

Gathering in our ropes and anchor, we 
started at 9.45 under mainsail and jib for 
the Shoals. ‘The wind was sou’-west and 
moderate, though rather puffy from the 
land till we passed Halibut Point. Nothing 
happened to vary the somewhat monot- 
onous sail before the wind. The day 
was hot, and, under the blanket of clouds, 
sweltering. Sailing before the wind, we 
had, in effect, almost a dead stillness of 
air, and we did not refrain from an occa- 
sional wish for a breeze more athwart our 
course. 








‘*Man never is, but always to be, blest.”’ 


Not far from the land we passed, directly 
in our course, a fisherman in a dory. The 
boat was anchored and he was busy with 
his nets. He was a believer in the “ounce 
of prevention,” and waved his arm in 
warning as we approached. We passed 
the time of day and asked what luck. 
He was a hardy fellow. Fresh air and ex- 
ercise, sound sleep and a quiet mind are 
great builders. It would be singularly 
difficult to put that man out of a room if 
he chose to stay. 

We reached the Shoals at 1.30, luffed up 
to a mooring off Star Island, and enjoyed 
a pleasant half hour at lunch, after due li- 
bation. 

The place was a solitude. A few strag- 
gling guests were on the veranda of the 
hotel ; two or three were on the pier; the 
little steam ferry-boat from Appledore 
Island came and went with its premoni- 
tory whistle. How different from the time 
when the Oceanic made such gallant ef- 
forts for public favor! Then, on regatta 
days, the roadstead seemed a solid bridge 
of yachts. Many of them were small fry, 
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allured from home security. I have often 
wondered that they all got back in safety. 
Thetis had a care of her worshipers. 

At 2 P. M. it was up jib, and away for 
Cape Porpoise. The wind dropping, we 
went into York River for the night. At 
the entrance of the river was anchored the 
steam yacht drs. 

At 5.30 the anchor was let go in the 
bight between the Marshall House and the 
town. Afterdinner we rigged the Sneak 
Box and sailed up the tree-fringed river as 
far as the drawbridge. The lugsail was a 
failure on the wind—too long on the foot 
to work well without a boom. 

In York River we found the Beth and 
the Pacer. ° 

July 25th.—We started at 8.10 A. M., 
wind very light. We had an odd experience 
in getting out oftheriver. The strong flood 
tide set us back so that the effect of the 
wind was a nullity. We went to leeward 
with the tide, worked into the eddy, and 
tried again and again, with the same 
result. At last came a vagrant puff, stronger 
and more favorable, when, hey, presto.! 
we were off and away—the old story of 
Robert Bruce and the spider. 

The wind was light alf day—sometimes 
dropping almostto a calm. ‘The result of 
our run for the Whistling buoy off Cape 
Elizabeth was the conviction that the 
compass was bewitched by some local 
attraction. We entered Portland Harbor 
by White-Head passage between Bangs 
and Peake’s Islands—a beautiful and ro- 
mantic place. 

From Cape Elizabeth to the islands we 
had a breeze that kicked up a little sea. 
In one of her set-backs on her painter the 
S. & damaged and set free the bow end 
of her port washboard. She followed us, 
jerking at her rope and looking for all the 
world like a delinquent school-boy in the 
hand of authority, with collar adrift and 
mind alive to the threatening birch. 

The Rebze dropped anchor for the night 
in a bight of Hog Island near the buoy de- 
partment. Turned in at 9.30—a dead 
calm. We should have kept on to Potts 
Harbor had the wind promised to stay by 
us. 

July 26th opened calm and hot. We 
began the day early, breakfasting about 6 
o'clock. We rose with the lark; but like 
Artemus Ward, we did not sleep with the 
lark ; but wedid sleep with flies and mos- 
quitoes, with which we waged a desperate 
but unequal fight. This was their only 
success, a netting over the companion- 
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way proving thereafter a complete de- 
fense. 

As we lay in the blazing sun, getting 
what protection we could from the hoisted 
mainsail, the Captain ejaculated, ‘‘Oh, for 
a pound of arsenic!” He pointed at a 
gray heron on the shore, watchful and 
still, standing out in strong relief against 
the dark green of the rock weed. The 
Captain is something of a bird stuffer, and 
this heron was a tempting specimen. 
The absence of the arsenic saved the bird 
from lead; or perhaps Nimrod was in- 
fluenced by the presence of campers, 
whose tents lay in line with the heron. 

Repaired damages on the S. B. 


‘*Let Hercules himself do what he may,”’ 
The boat must go—the topsail have its day. 


We bent and set the gentle record- 


breaker, and started eastward. The 
sailing was delicious—the wind dead 


ahead or leading, according to our de- 
vious course among the islands. Endless 
variety of scenery gladdened the eye— 
trees, rocks, and meadows, shores precipi- 
tous or sloping—near and far beauty and 
inspiration. 
“¢ Nowhere fairer, sweeter, rarer, 

Does the golden-locked fruit-bearer 

Through his painted woodlands stray, 

Than where hillside oaks and beaches 

Overlook the long blue reaches, 

Shingly coves and pebbled beaches 

And green isles of Casco Bay: 

Nowhere Day, for delay, 

With a tenderer look beseeches, 

‘Let me with my charmed Earth stay.’” 


Nestling against the steep  pine-tree 
covered, rocky bluff at the end of an 
island, hanging almost over the water's 
edge, wasapretty cottage. As we passed 
beneath it, snowy signals in white hands 
fluttered from the windows. Are they 
sirens, or captive damsels, or ‘ovely 
maidens cheering us on our quest? The 
last is our belief, and we hold our course, 
rapturously returning the kindly saluta- 
tions till we round the envious point close 
by. Here inthe reach a good sized sloop 
yacht made for us, and gave us a try to 
windward. She hadtwo men aboard, and 
regardless of our condition and retarding 
Sneak Box, marked us for her own. It 
was slow work, but truth compels the ad- 
mission that she got a verdict. Cork- 
pointer, thou art avenged! | 

At 12.15, off Mark Island, the freshen- 
ing breeze caused the gaff-topsail to be 
taken in. The wind increasing, the peak 


of the mainsail was passed to leeward of 

















the topping-lift to be ready for the threat- 
ening squall. The wind was N. N. W.— 
the barometer rose one-tenth. 

The run was rapid to Cape Small Point. 
After rounding the point and testing the 
strength of the wind, we lowered away 
for a double reef, a large schooner-yacht 
to seaward taking in her topsails at the 
sametime. Wemade a quick passage to 
Squirrel Island, and, the day being young, 
kept on to Pemaquid. Before reaching 
our anchorage, there was something of a 
renewal of the strong wind, but the water 
was not lumpy,and the Redze shook along 
without trouble, reaching her anchorage 
at 5.30 P. M. in the small cove at the 
mouth of Pemaquid River. 

July 27th, Monday, 5 30 A. M.—Baro- 
meter 30, sky cloudless, a beautiful morn- 
ing, a light air from the north-east. We 
had a glorious night of sleep—mosquitoes 
utterly baffled. ‘The cove was smooth as 
glass—a perfect mirror, reflecting charm- 
ing pictures. What a spot to dwell in! 
But it is not always summer and the jo- 
cund harvest-time. There comes the 
vision of the spectre winter, spreading 
over all this loveliness his Arctic pall. 

We set sail at 7.45. In the light air we 
overtook a heavy lap-streak sloop, about 
28 feet long. Her only occupant was a 
gray-bearded, deacon-like man, who held 
friendly converse with us as we slowly 
passed him. He was a man of resources, 
While talking to us he steadily worked 
the pump and plied an oar and steered 
the boat: for aught we knew he was cut- 
ting bait with his feet. His alertness and 
energy were in marked contrast to the be- 
havior of the crews of two fishing schoon- 
ers we had left in the harbor getting ready 
for departure. They seemed to have but 
just escaped from the land of Drowsy- 
head. 

Off Pemaquid Light we were becalmed. 
At last a light wind came from the south- 
west that drove us along fairly well. As 
we went with the wind the heat was most 
oppressive. The sun was merciless. By 
turns we sought the shelter of the main- 
sail. An umbrella would have been a 
precious boon. 

Towards sundown, at Owl’s Head, the 
wind faded away; and from there to 
Camden our progress was “melancholy, 
slow.” Off Camden Light a dead calm 
held us for awhile. At last out of the 
harbor came a draught of wind, up which, 
past row-boats resting in mid-channel or 
moving to and fro in the moonlight, 
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freighted with laughter and with song, we 
tacked ship smartly to an anchorage near 
the tall Undine, from whose broad deck 
rang Walter's cheery hail, ‘‘ Rebie, ahoy !” 

Our jib came down at g o’clock P. M. 

The cutter Vayu left Camden yesterday 
for Mt. Desert. She sailed from Boston 
one day ahead of us. 

July 28th.—We remained at Camden, 
passing a good part of the day aboard the 
Undine dining with Walter and his family. 

July 29th opened cloudy. The barometer 
had risen a little. We ‘‘tidied up” the 
Rebie and took breakfast—a late one for 
us—auat 8.45. The Undine’s boat, with little 
May at the tiller, came alongside on the 
way to the post-office. They would get 
our letters. 

At 10 A.M. we started for the eastward, 
the wind southerly and very light. The 
Undine started at the same time—first for 
Rockland for water, thence for Fox Island 
Thoroughfare to join us. 

The Rebie went out through the passage 
between Negro Island and the shore; the 
Undine by the regular channel. The Rebie 
was becalmed under the land. The Undine 
held the wind anJ got far ahead. The 
last we saw of her she was standing in 
towards Rockland. The weather then 
grew thick and rainy, with rise of wind. 
We took in the gaff-topsail. The rain 
ceased as we entered the Thoroughfare, 
but the clouds and mists remained. 

We made fast to a mooring at North 
Haven, at 5.30 P. M., the wind leaving us 
almost entirely, the little that remained 
being, like the tide, against us. 

Alongside at the mooring was a huge 
seine boat, but one entirely inoffensive to 
the most fastidious nose. 

The Captain went ashore for berries and 
eggs; the latter cost 13 cents per dozen. 
The S. B. won golden opinions, as usual. 
To prevent a repetition of her late mishap, 
a towing-ring was put under her bow. 
We turned in early. 

July 30th was foggy, the barometer re- 
maining stationary. We made the cus- 
tomary inquiries of passers-by as to the 
prospect of clear weather. A lad said it 
would be foggy all day ; an old moss-back 
thought the fog might lift a little at the 
turn of the tide. The youth proved the 
truer prophet. 

Eleven o’clock A. M.—drip, drip, drip. 
Towards mid-afternoon the fog lifted at 
North Haven but was thick at the east- 
ward. Wesailed about in the S. B.; went 
ashore at a point where is a little club- 
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house, and climbed the hill near by. It 
was clear at the westward for miles. We 
could see nothing of the Undine. As we 
sat there, a kitten joined us and amused 
us by her antics. We watched some lads 
in an old schooner's yawl, which they had 
square-rigged. They would go through 
all the movements of beating to windward, 
but their gain in that direction wasa minus 
quantity. Atlast they would man the oars, 
get a weather position and try it again. 

In the forenoon we had laid out courses 
for Sou’ West Harbor, Mt. Desert. We 
hope to make a good start in the morning. 
The steamer J/Z. Desert, which stopped 
here yesterday, left a “drummer” with 
divers trunks. She did not stop’ to-day. 
It would seem that he has not yet ex- 
hausted the place. 

July 31st.—At 9.30 A. M. it was clear of 
fog in our vicinity, and continued so for 
about an hour. ‘The Captain took his gun 
and went ashore. I heard three or four 
shots, and in a little while he returned 
with two sea-gulls. 

At 11 o'clock we started eastward, head 
wind, having on board the man in charge 
of the quarantine station on Widow’s 
Island, which lay in our course. We 
reached the island at 12.30 after a pretty 
sail, and anchored under its lee in Car- 
ver’s Cove. The cove is a fairly deep 
bight, partly defended by Widow’s Island, 
but not enough so to make it a desirable 
berth with the wind blowing into the 
cove, 

A number of craft, light, were going 
our way, and we lazily watched them as 
they worked along. Ina gale they could 
do no better than go to leeward and trust 
to luck fora port. One of them made sev- 
eral futile attempts to tack, and finally es- 
caped going ashore only by dropping her 
anchor. 

Near us was moored the quarantine 
man’s boat. She was about sixteen feet 
long and low-sided. Her owner told us 
of his coming from Portsmouth in her 
when he was put in charge here. He had 
the wind off shore and strong: the time 
he made was something ‘I never can 
declare.” 

The quarantine building is a huge, un- 
painted affair, more like a barn than any- 
thing else. At this time there was no one 
on the island but the man and his wife. 
He invited us ashore. We intended to go 
and get some of the much praised water 
from the artesian well there; but not 
knowing how long our friend had been 
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away from home, we shrunk from intrud- 
ing on domestic confidences. 

At 2.50 P. M. we started for Deer Island 
Thoroughfare. ‘The fog had lifted all 
around us, but still hung low about Deer 
Isle. We laid our course by compass for 
Mark Island Light, but found ourselves 
tending to the southward as we had done 
when running for the Whistling buoy. A 
schooner and a big stone-sloop, far ahead 
of us, evidently going for the Thorough- 
fare, kept a course that steadily diverged 
from ours. We bore away in their direc- 
tion, overtaking and passisg the schooner, 
and entering the Thoroughfare just at the 
stern of the sloop. Matters got interest- 
ing as we approached our destination, a 
fog settling down heavy upon us two 
miles west of the Light, while a thunder 
squall was gathering darkly behind us. 
While we were hunting for the buoy at 
the entrance of the Thoroughfare the fog 
lifted as if by enchantment. At once all 
was plain sailing and beautiful exceeding- 
ly. We took a mooring near the shore in 
the little town of Vinal Haven at 4.30 P. M. 

The clouds look black in the north- 
west, but we have had no squall as yet. 

The Undine has just arrived, 5.55 
P.M. The little ones are joyfully waving 
their hands to us. At 6.15 supper is in 
progress. The Undine is stowing her 
mainsail ; it is beginning to rain. 

August 1st.—The thunderstorm did not 
reach us. Had it done so it might have 
changed the weather. It is calm and fog- 
gy. Both the Captain and I would like to 
go on East, butshould we doso I fear that 
my trip would extend beyond its intended 
limit of time. I feel that I ought to be 
heading for home. The Captain is writ- 
ing to Boston, and packing his birds’ 
wings. The clock ticks loudly. ‘‘The 
flies buzz i’ the pane.” ‘‘He cometh 
not,” she said. It goeth not—the fog. 
We went ashore. The fog lifted at inter- 
vals. but not enough to promise a good 
run before evening, when the light south- 
erly wind would die away and the fog 
return. 

We tried the compass, and found it 
true when placed on the house. The 
large anchor in the standing-room must 
have caused the trouble. We visited the 
Undine during the day, and made a long 
call in the evening. 

August 2d.—Wind north-east and light, 
sky overcast. It was decided to start for 
Boston. Walter paid us a visit. We 
again tested the compass, 
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bidding the Undine good-bye set sail. 
We were sorry to leave them. 

At 10.20 we passed North Haven. We 
saw nothing of our Widow's Island ac- 
quaintance as we went by his domain. 
‘The wind grew light after passing White 
Head, and left us entirely off Pemaquid, 
where at 7 P. M. we took supper, the 
Rebie caring for herself. We hada slow 
time of it, working with catspaws of 
wind up to Booth Bay; and it was not 
until 11.30 that we reached our anchor- 
age near Mouse Island. It began to 
breeze up a little towards the last. The 
moon was high and bright as we turned in. 

August 3d. —Started at 6 A. M., wind 
north-east. We had the gaff-topsail up, but 
took it in when near the ‘‘Sisters.” The 
wind steadily increased. At Fuller's Rocks 
we tried to house the topmast, but it 
stuck. ‘The Captain went aloft. The pin 
that held the fid had worked out enough 
to catch the withe. It was too rough to 
justify going aloft again. 

As we hurried along, small fishing boats 
now and then crossed our course, hasten- 
ing shoreward. ‘They must have started 
from home before the dawn, to be so far 
at sea. A perilous life! How little in it 
of fireside happiness. But while they 
hand the net or ply the oar or watch the 
shivering sail, they fondly think of the 
dear ones waiting and wishing their re- 
tarn—yes, waiting and praying, as the 
night rack comes rolling up, ragged and 
brown ! 

‘* But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep 
And the harbor bar be mvaning.”’ 

Off West Cod Ledges the S. B. once 
more asserted herself. She had a long 
painter, but would run up on the seas oc- 
casionally and try to look into the Redze’s 
cabin ; then would fall back and fetch up 
on the rope with a jerk that threatened 
mischief. <A lighter boat we might have 
made fast by her painter to the standing- 
part of the main sheet. Suddenly a heavy 
jerk and snap, and the S. 2B. was coyly 
regarding us out of her port eye as she 
floated at liberty far away. We rounded 
to, getting a good slop of sea aboard in 
the operation, and picked her up hand- 
somely, gave her more scope, and then 
pegged along, going very fast. It was 
real sailing, and no mistake, and watchful 
steering—earnest work at a lively wheel. 
Wonderful how easy the good boat rode 
the rough water ! 

We passed the whistling buoy off Cape 
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Elizabeth at 11.25. Beforereaching Wood 
Island we dropped the peak of’ the main- 
sail; at 12.45 we entered Saco Pool, with 
all the wind we wanted, and plenty to 
spare for Newport. ‘This is the day of the 
Goelet Cup Regatta. Good luck to the 
Puritan / 

In the Pool were the sloops Fraud and 
Minette of City Point. At 2 P. M. a few 
blue spots appeared in the sky. We went 
ashore and walked over to the point to 
stretch our legs and see the breakers. At 
g P. M. the sky was still overcast, and the 
wind blowing harder than ever, and from 
the east. 

August 4th.—The barometer has fallen. 
It is raining hard and blowing a gale. 
We have been anchored stem and stern, 
but now pass the stern line forward. 

Later: The barometer has fallen 
another tenth ; rain heavy ; some thunder; 
wind about south-east, and less violent. 

In the afternoon, the rain having ceased, 
we went again to the Point. Most of the 
summer visitors were there, seated in 
groups upon the rocks as near the water 
as they dared to go, gazing in silent awe 
upon the tumultuous scene. Inthe course 
of time the waters of the ocean had broken 
through the weaker places in the huge bar- 
rier, or ledge, that lined the shore, and had 
worn away the earth behind it to a shape 
nearly semi-circular. Into this recess the 
surges found their way, filling it with 
foamy water which whirled and turned 
and sought escape, only to meet other tor- 
rents endlessly coming and furiously ur- 
gent. Against the rocks themselves the 
seas broke ponderously, smothering with 
foam, overwhelming with floods, or met 
by firm resistance, springing high in air, 
to fall back sullenly, baffled but not sub- 
dued. A broken and distorted keel with 
straggling timbers piteously uplifted, lay 
bedded in the earth, mute victim of the re- 
lentless sea. 

Returning to the Pool we watched a 
schooner heavily laden, trying in vain to 
make a harbor. The tug Baker promptly 
went to her assistance and after a long, 
slow pull dragged her to an anchorage. 

Soon after sunset all was clear except at 
the horizon. Thedeck was wet with dew. 
A fisherman predicted a fair day for the 
morrow. 

August 5th.—Seven o'clock A. M. Clear 
and hot. A dead calm till now, when a 
light air begins to breathe from the east- 
ward. Towed the Rebie out of the Pool 
to a mooring while the tide favored. Went, 
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ashore for ice. At 11 o'clock we set sail 
and started by the way west of Wood Is- 
land. The water was breaking heavily 
over Washman’s Rock and Dunsbury 
Ledge. The wind was dead ahead, and 
barely enough to give the boat steerage 
way. The current set us towards the 
ledge. The passage being narrow and 
crooked, we concluded, all things consid- 
ered, not to attempt it, and went back, 
passing out by the north of Wood Island. 
This was excessive caution perhaps. It 
certainly cost us much time. On a late 
start, with a long run to make, one should 
count the minutes with a miser’s care. 

We passed the afternoon beating down 
the coast. It was delicious sailing. The 
sea was immense. We were not so far 
from the shore as to lose its picturesque- 
ness. We could see and hear the mighty 
break of the waves upon the land. Now 
and then a huger swell would approach 
us, heave us aloft, pass swiftly and majes- 
tically from us, and hasten to the land. 
Occasionally the eye would follow one of 
these great waves to observe its action 
when it broke. Nothing is more startling 
than the sudden display of activity and 
ferocity at such a time, especially if there 
be irregularity of shore. Sometimes it 
seemed as if one of these waves, as it 
neared us, gathered itself and rose above 
us as if to overwhelm. 

All this was very fine, but the day was 
fading and so was the wind. Night came 
on us near Bald Head. It nowseemed as 
if we might have saved the time we lost 
at Wood Island, or that we should have 
put in at Cape Porpoise. How wise men 
are afterthe event! We were in for it. It 
may seem strange to speak so seriously of 
a littlenight sailing. As aman gets some- 
what ancient he wants his regular sleep. 
We felt chagrined, too, that our plans had 
failed; we counted on easy hours and 
methodical proceedings, and here was a 
hitch. 

We loosened the sky-scraper and headed 
the boat off shore. Soon after dark it be- 
gan to rain, and heavy clouds made in the 
west. We tied in a double reef. The 
rain increased, and soon after came the 
wind. It was not too heavy for our short 
sail, and was from a favorable quarter. 
After assuring ourselves that we had passed 
Murray’s Rocks, we bowled along bravely 
reaching the Shoals at 1.30. We anchored 
near a buoy, to which two schooners were 
fast ; passed a line tothe buoy, tied every- 
thing up snug, if not in apple-pie shape, 
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‘and going below, filled the bowl to the 
boat that had brought us, took some warm 
food and turned in ‘‘standing.” 

August 6th.—We turned out at 7; break- 
fasted, went ashore, got newspapers, saw 
some friends, and at 11 o'clock, wind 
north-east, started under mainsail, jib and 
gaff-topsail. 

The barometer had risen, probably for 
the north-east wind which had blown for 
several hours. About 12 o'clock the wind 
hauled into the south-east. Off Pigeon 
Cove, the wind being light and having 
drawn more to the south, we concluded.to 
go into the Cove. At the best we could 
not reasonably expect to reach Gloucester 
before dark. We entered the Cove at4 
P. M., tied up, in due time had supper, and 
then a climb on the Point. The sun set 
fair and clear. The Captain went ashore 
for berries and a paper. He brought the 
berries, but in the excitement of the gro- 
cery store, left the paper behind him. 

August 7th—Morning fair and clear. 
Wind northerly and light. Barometer un- 
changed. We started at 7.30. As we 
sailed across the smooth water between 
Pigeon Cove and Straitsmouth, I recalld 
a morning when I sailed out of Rockport 
after a blow. The water we were now 
crossing was then agitated in the most 
curious manner. The waves were short, 
steep and pointed. I suppose they were 
caused by the sea swell in shoaler water 
getting the reaction of the waves that had 
struck the abrupt shore. It was the 
second day after a Shoals regatta, and 


followed a thrilling incident of the night 


preceding. 

My friend R. and I had participated in 
the regatta and had reached Rockport in 
the afternoon of the following day, after a 
weary drift across Ipswich Bay. There 
was not room forall to sleep on our little 
boat, so R. and I passedthe night ashore. 

We turned in about midnight, and 
were soon sound asleep. I awoke with 
a start. A north-easter was howling, and 
the rain was beating against the panes. 
From the street came loud cries; and 
men with lanterns were hurrying towards 
the port. Suddenly from seaward came a 
cry for help—high, long-sustained—an 
awful cry, which smote the darkness like 
a flaming sword. The glare of a huge 
beacon-fire burst on the.night. We 
hastened to the shore; and there, along- 
side the pier, just come in, was the cat- 
boat Mabel of City Point, and climbing to 
friends and safety was her little skipper, 
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Robinson. His tanned face looked 
drawn and wan. “The _ lantern-bearers 


were loud in their admiration of his sten- 
torian powers. ‘‘ What a voice!” said 
one. ‘‘ He yelled like a loon,” said an- 
other. Robinson was silent; he had not 
yet realized his safety. 

We overtook Rockport sloop between 
Thacher’s Island and Eastern Point. The 
Captain had some gossip with her skipper. 
We passed Eastern Point at 9.30 and 
Halfway Rock at 11.50. The wind con- 
tinued light, hauling more to the south- 
ward, but finally settled in the east, in- 
creasing somewhat as we drew near 
home. 

We reached the mooring at about 2.30 
P, M., tied up everything in good shape, 
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and took our dinner. This we enjoyed 
the more as we had not eaten anything 
since breakfast. We did not fail to drain 
a cup to the Redie, who had carried us’so 
nobly. 

Captain Sargent of the Zza made us a 
friendly call and examined our stove. The 
Kitty's party came alongside with cheerful 
welcome. Now that we were returned 
it did not seem easy to leave the good 
boat, but with much deliberateness and 
delay, and gazing around at the flitting 
boats and the fleet at their moorings, we 
entered the S. B. and rowed ashore. 

It had been a cruise rich in pleasure 
and food for reminiscence, invigorating 
and hope-giving, recalling happy days. 
I almost wished I were a boy again. 





A WALLABY DRIVE 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY ALLEN IRWIN. 


Ong day last September I received a 
note from afriend of mine, Doctor B ; 
stating that there was to be a wallaby 
drive, in a few days, at a place called 
Oberon, about 140 miles from Sydney, 
and asking me to go with him. I was 
fortunately able to arrange my business 
so that I could get away for a short time, 
and on the morning of the day appointed 
we met at the railway station. Most of 
the cars here are on the English compart- 
ment plan. Occasionally one sees an 
American car, but they are principally on 
the suburban lines and not used for any 
distance. At times it is impossible to 
get sleepers and a long ride at night ina 
crowded compartment is something to be 
remembered. Every one in trying to 
sleep gets into various positions, often as 
uncomfortable to others as to himself. 
Probably having to ride backwards, one 
cold night, and having just managed to 
get to sleep to be rudely awakened by a 
rich, but not elegant, bushman thrusting 
his feet, with not over-clean socks, into 
my face, had prejudiced me in this respect. 

It was early morning when our train 
started, and, like most Australian days, 
was beautifully bright and clear. After 
traveling about forty miles, over a rather 
flat country, we reached the Blue Moun- 
tains. As they rise rather abruptly from 
the plain, it becomes necessary to go up 
avery steep grade, and the ascents at 





both sides, from the manner in which the 
grading is done, are called the Zig-Zags. 
The train runs up a steep grade for some 
distance, then backs onto another track 
and is pushed up a similar grade, rising 
above, and in the opposite direction, so 
that each time as you go forward or back- 
ward, you see the rails you have just 
passed over far below you. 

At the great Zig-Zag, which is on the 
opposite side of the mountains from Syd- 
ney, there are three of these Zigs 
and the grade is 1 in 42, the fall from 
the top to the bottom of the Zig-Zag is 
about 700 feet, and the length in which 
this descent has been gained is 5 miles. 
There are several tunnels and viaducts, 
and the ground was so rough and precipi- 
tous in places that the surveyors who 
were making the line had to be lowered 
over the rocks by means of ropes. This 
part of the line cost about £20,000 a 
mile. These mountains were for a long 
time thought to be impassable, numbers of 
explorers had tried to cross them but in 
vain, and it was only after a most per- 
sistent search that a path was at length 
discovered. Valleys, which apparently 
have no ending, can be seen in all direc- 
tions, but if followed a few miles or 
more, would be found to end abruptly 
and to be enclosed all about by perpen- 
dicular cliffs, hundreds of feet in height, 
to scale which would be utterly impossible. 
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the hills and 


Most of 
covered ‘with the universal gum tree, 
whose round umbrella shaped form and 
sombre sage colored foliage have a most 
monotonous appearance. 


valleys are 


At length, after a journey of six hours, 
we reached Mi. Sarana, where we found 
our coach awaiting us. The fresh air is 
quite a relief from the close car, and we 
go spinning along ata lively gait, seeing 
now and then a hare or wallaby bounding 
across the road ahead, while bright colored 
parrots and parrokeets fluttered away 
from every bush and tree as we passed. 

Just as the sun had gone down and 
left us in darkness, we drew up at Oberon, 
where we were welcomed by mine host 
of the Royal Hotel. After tea, one of the 
party who was arranging the drive came 
in to see us. He said the meet would 
be at the house of a farmer, about five 
miles away, and that it would be neces- 
sary for us to make an early start in the 
morning. Never having been to a walla- 
by drive, I had supposed, in the innocence 
of my heart, that we should be driven 
somewhere in a conveyance, take our 
places at a stand, and have some one 
drive the helpless animals towards us. 
My medical friend, who had once been to 
something of the kind, asserted that such 
would be the case. We now found it 
would be necessary to go on horseback, 
and that all the participants, excepting 
ourselves, were farmers and bushmen, 
used to the saddle from infancy, and that 
the object of the drive was as much for 
the purpose of exterminating, as for sport. 
Not having done much rough riding for 
some years, I made up my mind at once 
that we were in fora rough time of it. 

Next morning our man was late in ar- 
riving, having difficulty in getting horses, 
so he said we should have to be “a bit 
lively” on the road,as the drive was to 
commence at an early hour, and they 
would not wait long for us; so away we 
went pell mell down the road, as if we 
were running for the Derby. I soon 
found I was on the losing horse, age ap- 
peared to have deprived him of ambition 
and feeling, and spurs and whip had no 
effect. 1 was afraid I was going to be 
left entirely or lost, but by dint of yelling 
and pounding managed to keep within 
sight of the others. After a sharp canter 


of five miles we turned into a lane, lead- 
ing from the bush road, and soon drew 
up before a house where we found a score 
of horsemen 


already assembled. We 
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were about the last to arrive and the pre- 
liminaries for the drive were at once com- 
menced. 

Two Captains were chosen, one for the 
shooters, and one for the drivers, there 
being about a dozen of the former, and 
nine or ten of the latter. As many num- 
bered wads, as there were shooters, were 
placed in a hat and each man blindly 
drew one out, the number on the wad 
corresponding with the position he was to 
take in the line of the drive, the cen- 
tral positions being considered the best. 
I was unfortunate enough to draw No. 1, 
which placed me at the extreme end. My 
horse having behaved so badly anew one 
was caught and saddled, and when I 
went to mount I saw at once that I would 
not have the trouble with him that I had 
with the other. It was a rough country 
we were in, and onealmost entirely given 
over to grazing. The natural forest still 
covered the ground, and in many places 
it was quite rocky and precipitous. 

Sheep and cattle by thousands are 
turned out here to pick up a living as 
best they may. The Australian trees are 
not deciduous, however, and the ground 
always presents a clear surface for the 
growth of grass. 

Where the bush is too thick, some of 
the trees are felled or ring-barked, but as 
a rule the forests here are more open than 
at home, and usually there is an absence 
of that dense growth of underbrush so 
often found in American woods. 

At last a start is made, and down the 
lane, leading from the house, we all go 
with a rush, some of the younger ones of 
the party having a great race. 

No fear of my new horse proving a 
duffer. He is as anxious to be at the 
front as the first one was to keep in the 
rear. 

This I find as he rushes past the more 
sedate riders and tries his best to join the 
flying madmen ahead. I begin to feel 
like John Gilpin, with a gun in one hand 
and a pocket full of cartridges banging 
and bumping at every jump. 

We soon reach the place where we are 
to take our stands for the first drive. 

A short consultation is held between 
the Captains, and then the drivers start off 
to make a detour, disappearing in a cloud 
of dust down the road. 

Our Captain says, ‘‘Come, hurry up 
now,” and we dash into the bush to get to 
our stands. On over logs ‘and rocks, 
between trees and bushes, that seem as if 














they would knock us off every minute, we 
arrive safely, however, at our destination, 
and our Captain calls out, ‘‘No. 1, stand 
here,” and I stop at the spot pointed out. 
No. 2is placed about seventy yardsto my 
right, No. 3 about same distance from No. 
2, andso on, until the line of a dozen 
shooters is complete. The Captain see- 
ing all placed properly, gives directions 
not to shoot to either side close enough 
to endanger any one. 

The horses have all been fastened some 
distance in the rear, and now with my 
back toatree I am anxiously awaiting 
the approach of the game, feeling, after the 
military-like manceuvres we have just 
gone through, very much as I imagine a 
picket, on the outpost of an army, would. 
Not a sound comes from any of the men 
along the line, and a stillness seems 
brooding over the bush, disturbed only 
by the sighing of the wind, as it hums 
gently through the foliage above, or the 
shrill voice of the white cockatoos, as 
they circle in the air, high overhead, 
screeching out their alarm. 

At length, from away off in the dis- 
tance, comes a sound like the report of a 
Trifle, then another and another. 

It is the cracking of the stock whips of 
the drivers. Now Ican faintly hear them 
shout as they urge on their horses and 
seek to frighten everything before them. 

Bang! goes a gun away off to myright. 
Bang! Bang! nearer this time, and at the 
same instant I see a great gray mass rise 
up over the bushes fifty yards in front of 
me. I throw the gun to my shoulder 
and fire, but overshoot him. Bang! I go 
at him again, but the cloud of dust, where 
the charge struck, tells me that I have 
shot under him by at leastthree feet. He 
turns off, and goes leaping through the 
scrub, like an immense flea. My neighbor 
at the right neatly bowls him over as he 
tries to rush past. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
go the guns all along the line, while the 
cracking of whips and the shouts of the 
drivers grow louder and faster as they 
catch the wild excitement of the sport, 
and urge their horses on to greater exer- 
tions. Bump! Bump! comes a big 


wallaby tearing past mea long way ahead.. 


He drops at the shot, but being hit too far 
back, is up in an instant and off again, 
rushing toward my lucky friend to the 
right. A couple of hares come bounding 
along, and I double them up neatly, one 
with each barrel. 

Hares I can kill, but the up and down 
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movement of the wallabies is a new feat- 
ure in the shooting for me, and I begin to 
doubt if I shall be able to solve it. By 
this time the beaters are all in and the 
first drive is over. 

Every man who has killed a wallaby 
proceeds at once to scalp it, by taking off 
a piece of the skin of the head with the 
ears attached, which he hands to the per- 
son who has arranged the drive, who also 
carries a book in which he marks the num- 
ber each shooter has killed, all striving 
for the honor of being high score at the 
end of the day. For all kangaroo and 
wallaby scalps the government pays a 
bounty of 6d. each. My friend, the Doctor, 
whomIhad not seen since the commence- 
ment of the drive, now comes up and 
with a broad grin of satisfaction upon his 
face informs me that he had killed two, 
and then has the impudence to ask how 
many I had shot. At the negative shake 
of my head he jestingly remarked, “1 saw 
you miss that big fellow, and as he was 
rushing towards you I could hardly tell 
which appeared to be the most fright- 
ened.” 

We mount the horses again and start off 
for another stand, a mile or so away. I 
quickly find the utility of the little leather 
pads on the saddles, which are placed 
directly in front of the knees. I used to 
wonder what they were for, as one sees 
them on all the saddles here, and I never 
remembered seeing them in America. 

I now find them an admirable protec- 
tion in this rough bush country, saving 
the knees from many an ugly knock 
against logs or trees. 

We were now riding over some of the 
worst ground I had yet seen; up and 
down hills, where it seemed almost im- 
possible for horses to travel, and, had 
they slipped, would have gone headlong 
to perdition, but these sturdy little ani- 
mals were bred and born here, and half 
of their existence had been spent roam- 
ing around, in a wild state, over just such 
ground as this, and they were as hardy 
and sure-footed as possible. Most of them 
had never been in a stable or groomed in 
their life, and were as rough and unkempt 
as bears. 

The way some of the bushmen go tear- 
ing about on horseback in such danger- 
ous places as this, would, I am sure, put 
a Western cowboy to shame. 

On catching up to my friend at one par- 
ticularly bad place I remarked, ‘‘ Doc., I 
shall have my neck broken soon, if this 
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thing keeps on.” ‘ Oh, well, if it is, you 
will never know it, and anything else I 
.can soon fix up for you.” Soon after this 
his horse rushed under some thick wattle 
trees, and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him suspended, Absalom-like, from the 
branches. 

At the next stand I was more fortunate 
than at the first, and scored two walla- 
bies. I found they had to be shot at well 
ahead and either over or under, as they 
were going up or down, and when I caught 
the knack I seldom missed one. 

Sometimes when the ground was quite 
clear I could see them coming a long 
way off, and when some distance ahead 
of the drivers, and not badly frightened, 
they would hop along, using the hind 
legs only, their bodies being almost erect 
in the air. When going at full speed 
they use the front feet, but I think only 
slightly and to keep the body off the 
ground from the impetus of the jump. 

At another drive a herd of walloroos 
were started, but they turned off, crossed 
a small stream, or river, as it is called 
here, and escaped. 

I have heard the drivers complain that 
the animals would often turn back and 
break through the line of beaters, rather 
than be driven ahead and face the shoot- 
ing. This was more often the case with 
the kangaroos and walloroos, who appear 
to have more intelligence than the smaller 
animals. 

On the fourth or fifth drive, as I was 
waiting rather impatiently for something 
to come along, especially as there was a 
good deal of shooting at the other end of 
the line and I was getting none at all, I 
heard the drivers. making considerably 
more noise than usual, and among the 
shouts I could distinguish the ‘‘coo-ee- 
coo-ee” call of the blacks, now used by 
bushmen all over the country when they 
want to attract attention at any great dis- 
tance. 

I knew from this that something un- 
usual was on foot, and, to be ready, 
slipped a buckshot cartridge in one barrel 
of my gun. I had no sooner doneso than 
I heard a crashing in the bushes and four 
or five immense kangaroos came tearing 
past, leaping over the logs and bushes 
like deer. ‘They were a long shot off, but 
[ hit the nearest one and he tumbled over. 
I fired at the others, but failed to stop any. 

i heard rapid firing along the line as 
they rushed past and was sure that a num- 
ber had been killed. 





I stood ready for any more that might 
come along, paying no heed whatever to 
the hares that rushed past, although I was 
in duty bound to kill all of them I 
could. . 

As soon as the drivers came in I care- 
fully removed the skin and slung it across 
the horse, back of the saddle. 

The Doctor had killed a very large old 
fellow and his horse was similarly deco- 
rated, with the addition of four or five 
wallaby tails, which were to be made into 
soup. It was now about noon and we 
had worked well around toward the house 
from which we had started in the morn- 
ing. 

When we arrived there we found that a 
long table had been put on the porch, in 
the shade, and was spread with everything 
that a hungry man could desire, and to 
which we were not long in doing ample 
justice. 

After dinner we continued the sport and 
had same good shooting, a number of 
kangaroos, besides other game, being 
killed. ' 

Just as it was growing dark we drew 
up for the final count. The score on 
being summed up brought a total of 127. 
The Doctor being high and myself the 
next in the list, with eighteen and fourteen 
respectively. The Doctor afterwards re- 
marked that they could beat us riding, 
but when it came to shooting we 
could hold our own. Some one now 
proposed three cheers for high score, and 
we all took our hats off and swung them 
in the breeze, giving the sturdy little 
Doctor three as hearty cheers as_ ever 
came from that many throats before. 
He in turn proposed the same for our 
genial host of the day, and we made the 
woods echo again. I thought at the 
time what a curious sight it would have 
been for any one at home to have seen us 
then, in the gloom of that Australian 
forest, the strange foliage, the spectre- 
like trunks of the trees, as they gleamed 
out white in the growing darkness, all 
of us mounted and armed, like so many 
wild bush-rangers glorying over some 
successful raid, or evil deed, by waving 
our hats and shouting like mad. 

But the delightful day’s sport was 
over, and so after a hearty farewell 
from our host, in which were mingled 
cordial invitations to repeat our visit, 
we slowly wended our way homeward 
amid the gathering gloom of a tropical 
night. 
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SOME FACTS AND A FEW FANCIES ON ICE. 


BOWYER VAUX, 


Author of “Canoe Handling,” ‘ History of American Canoeing.” 


I can remember very distinctly when I 
learned to read, and the first book that I 
read through from title page to ‘‘The 
End.” That job took a long time, anda 
great amount of close study; and the su- 
preme satisfaction that I felt when the 
book was finally conquered was so com- 
plete, that I did not care to lessen it by 
another trial for a long time. I used to 
hate children that learned to read at an 
early age, unless I could catch them out 
of doors and show them some things that 
I could do and they could not—even if I 
was stupid at books. I must have been 
at least ten years old before I could read, 
or did read for my own amusement and 
instruction; but when I learned to skate 
I cannot remember. It was before or 
during my fifth year. I learned to swim 
about the same time I began to read a lit- 
tle, but I could row a boat years before 
that. My mother explains the fact of my 
not knowing how to read till quite late in 
life, comparatively, by stating that when 
I was very young I was so clever, and 
accumulated ideas so rapidly, that she 
was worried for fear my brain would 
be affected, and, therefore, encouraged all 
out-door occupations; but, then, I was 
her first child, which, perhaps, will ex- 
plain the situation. Herideas have not 
been justified by my career thus far. 

A very active circulation, perfect breath, 
short and strong legs, sound ankles and 
a love of open-air exercise made the diffi- 
culties of skating very fascinating to me, 
and most of them were easily conquered. 
Although dressed lightly I rarely felt cold, 
and never got tired, not even after a whole 
Saturday on the ice without sitting down 
once; it was my rule never to rest while 
off fora skate. I had no fear of falling, 
as there was such a short distance to go 
a serious hurt was out of the question. 
Therefore, in trying a new figure I went 
at it heart, soul and legs, and never al- 
lowed tumbles to affect me in the least, 
and I got many of them—especially when 
working on the outside edge figures, in 
which a slip or false step results surely in 
a roll over, as there is no way of saving 
one’s self. When falling, the one thought 
always was, ‘‘Save your head, sonny.” 
Hit any other part of the body and you 


may get a sore spot—nearly all the bones 
have cushions of flesh over them—but give 
the skull a hard rap and you are done for, 
at least for a time. 

I never yet broke anything skating 
(either bones or the record) except the ice. 
Every school-boy has ‘‘got in” at some 
time or other of his skating career. Early 
in the winter, perhaps, after the first hard 
freeze, the ice on the ponds will be thin, 
but very tough. Then is the time when 
the daring ones skate over ice that heaves 
up and down in big waves, and finally 
becomes what all boys call ‘‘pompy.” 
The ice gets cracked in every direction, 
and some one is sure to get a ducking if 
the sport is kept up. More than once 
have I trudged home of a cold day, after 
breaking through, with clothes frozen so 
stiffthat they would stand up of themselves 
when taken off. Being a light weight, the 
boys would always send me ahead to try 
the new ice, after stones had been thrown 
on itand failed to gothrough. Sprawled out 
on all fours I would crawl over the thin 
ice, and, if it did not crack too much, I 
would gradually get up on my feet and 
skim about, daring the heavier weights to 
‘‘come on.” We never played fast and 
loose on ‘‘pompy” ice over deep water, 
but always on shallow ponds, or the up- 
per ends of mill dams, where the worst 
that could happen was a wetting. 

In the country the snow comes and 
spoils the skating, except on ponds and 
rivers where the ice harvesters clear it off 
and cut openings which soon freeze over 
and make good skating for those who 
seek it. The city boy looks to the park 
for his skating, and the city pays men to 
keep the ponds clear of snow. The park 
ponds are small and the number of peo- 
ple who want to skate is large, therefore 
the public is not allowed on the ponds 
till the ice is very strong. The country 
boy begins his skating often three or four 
weeks before his city cousin has thought 
of it. So it has come about that the en- 


thusiastic city skaters do not wait for the 
‘“‘ball to be up,” but go in search of ice 
early to the various ice-house ponds 
within a few miles of town; and fre- 
quently get- up evening parties, in which 
ladies are included. 
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The country boy generally has plenty 
of room for his skating, and, quite natur- 
ally, works for speed or figures that 
make a big show, like the ‘‘ spread eagle,” 
“locomotive,” and one-foot dodges. 

The boy who can crouch down when 
going at top speed, put one leg out in 
front of Lim with the foot clear off the ice 
and slide on the other foot till momentum 
tuns down is a great man, and his skill is 
envied by his companions. If the skater 
loses his balance while trying this trick, 
he quietly sits down on the ice and slides 
on his pants. Mothers have been known 
to object to their sons trying this, and 
have threatened to sew a sheet of tin into 
the trousers to save the constant patching 
which the acquiring of this skating feat 
makes necessary. There are games the 
country boys play on skates,—shinny (or 
hockey), now generally called in polite 
society ‘‘ice polo,” ‘‘ Lil, Lil” or ‘‘head 
on,” a species of fox and geese, tag, ‘‘snap 
the whip,” and many others, all calling 
for fast skating, quick turning and strong 
lung power. The country boy who can 
skate backwards, cut big circles forward 
and backward, do the ‘‘locomotive” and 
‘spread eagle,” is a talented individual in 
the eyes of his companions—except in 
Canada, where good skating is more com- 
mon than here, both on account of the 
longer season and the many rinks even in 
quite small towns. 

The city skater’s field is limited and he 
naturally tries to do all he can in a small 
space and therefore figure skating interests 
him. Very little has been done for years 
in cities to make skating popular—always 
excepting Canada—and now very few 
ladies even know how toskate! Yet it is 
a splendid exercise, fascinating, healthful 
and the most graceful yet invented— 
dancing cannot compare with it. When 
will skating get such a lift as tobogganing 
has had? Soon, I hope. Last year’s ice 
can be used as it is on the toboggan 
slides and the rink opened early in the 
season and kept in good condition all 
through it with a little care and attention. 
The experiment is certainly worth trying. 

Why are billiards and chess such uni- 
versally popular games? Perhaps this 
term can hardly be applied to the latter, 
but there is no doubt about the former. 
There is no end to the skill that can be ac- 
quired. The problems to be worked 
out are innumerable and various, and with 
billiards the mechanical skill has no limit. 


Mind and body are both brought into 











play. So it is with skating. Exercise 
and enjoyment can be got out of simple 
straight ahead skating. One breathes 
fresh air, and, if in the country, has some- 
thing pleasant to look upon—for the coun- 
try has many attractive features in winter, 
though there are people alive in this nine- 
teenth century who cannot see them. 
Has any one ever mastered everything that 
can be done on skates? Surely not. A 
large negro one winter appeared on the 
Central Park pond and performed a feat 
that it is safe to say no other man in New 
York could then do—spread the eagle 
with toes together and heels out to right 
and left, both feet in line. He could not 
do many of the fancy figures then pretty 
generally known to the clever skaters, 
but no one else could get legs into the 
positions that he could—it was a sort of 
contortion act that ‘‘stumped” them all. 
Cook’s toe spread eagle with legs straight 
was something that many Canadian cham- 
pions who exhibited here could not master 
even if they could do twirls that Cook 
himself had to admit were beyond him. 
In trying an outside edge eight back- 
ward once the heel of my skate struck a 
twig and threw me out of balance. By a 
quick turn of body, done instinctively to 
save myself from a bad fall, and a double 
toe manceuvre, I kept my feet, and got the 
idea fora new dance figure that I have 
since perfected. It is very easy to do— 
yet I had never seen any one else do it— 
and even after being shown how, to my 
surprise most skaters find it difficult to 
catch. The double grape-vine twist straight 
backward is another figure I stumbled into 
when trying something else. The head 
and shoulders are kept in the same posi- 
tion always, facing the same way. ‘The 
figure is described by the feet, propelled 
by a turn of the hips and lower body 
trunk, the body turn being made a little 
ahead of the feet movement so that the 
feet are going one way when the hips 
have made the reverse turn. I have seen 
wonderful things done on.the ice by ex- 
perts—but thus far no one has happened 
on my little pet figures to my knowledge. 
It is not the satisfaction of being able 
**to show off” that makes figure skating 
so attractive, but the fascination of think- 
ing out new things and trying to do them, 
that is a never-ending source of delight to 
the skater. Let him work out a problem 
alone and successfully solve it by teach- 
ing himself to do the difficult figure grace- 
fully and accurately, and the feeling of 

















victory will be found to be very sweet even 
if he never performs it for the amusement 
or instruction of others. Every such suc- 
cess achieved is the result of long and 
patient work, and frequently—incidentally 
of course—many falls. ‘The more one 
learns the more there seems to be to learn, 
for the field ever widens with each new 
conquest. You watch a good skater per- 
form a simple figure—like the grapevine, 
for instance. He moves without apparent 
effort, everything follows in sequence, the 
motion is graceful and can be infinitely 
yaried-—yet how difficult it is to do it at 
first! feet, body, skates, arms and head 
allseem to be in the way—in the wrong 
place all the time. Get the idea clearly in 
your head first, then communicate it to 
the body by constant practice and the feet 
will finally perform their parts with little 
or no friction. In fancy skating the body 
generally has the most to do, the legs 
come next and the feet last. The begin- 
ner always seems to have the idea that 
his brains should be in his feet, and he 
keeps his head forward and eyes riveted 
on his toes. This must be overcome, for 
the position of the body consequent on 
such a state of mind absolutely makes it 





impossible to do many very simple 
figures where even the motion of the 


head is a large factor. 

The advice given by an expert to a man 
who had worked long and hard to ac- 
quire the knack of skating on the outside 
edge (without success), that most graceful 
of all skating performances, is to the 
point. He said: ‘‘Don’t look at your 
feet; forget you have any; take a long 
stroke, body and head erect; put your 
trust in Providence and lean slightly out- 
ward as you move forward, and the swing 
will come to youlike an inspiration”—and 
itdid. The ordinary, straight ahead or 
backward skating, is done on the flat of 
the runner of the skate, and the znszde 
edge—the edge of the right skate that is 
toward the left foot and that of the left 
skate toward the right foot. Remember 
this ! 

The old days of strap skates have gone, 
thank goodness—and with them the ine- 
vitable cold feet. What an improvement 
the ‘‘rocker” was (with its long heel screw 
and single heel strap, and patent buckle 
double toe strap) over the old-fashioned, red 
painted peg skate, with long curved up spi- 
ral toeiron, double ring heel strap pinching 
the ankle, and long single toe strap wound 
back and forth over the foot after the fash- 
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ion of the thong used by Orientals to hold 
the sandal on the foot. The old wooden 
top skate had a flat runner, narrow and 
deeply grooved. The aft end of the run- 
ner was cut off short at a sharp right an- 
gle, making skating backward very dan- 
gerous if not quite impossible. A quick 
turn was also out of the quesiion. The 
skates were made for long strokes straight 
ahead, and the sharp heel angle was used 
as a brake to check speed. This was 
done by raising the toe and thus cutting 
the heel point of the skate deep into the 
ice, throwing fine particles like snow out 
to right and left in a white shower. What 
a habit that heel peg had of slipping out of 
the hole in the heel of the top boot. 
The skate then went flying off the foot 
and the skater came down with a thud, 
or went sliding away on one runner with 
the other foot flying madly in air in a 
vain attempt to keep the balance of the 
body, which was almost certain to be lost 
before the momentum was overcome. 

The runner of the ‘‘rocker” was not 
grooved; it was broad and curved up to- 
wards the toe and heel, which were both 
rounded off and projected beyond the 
shoe. With this skate is was possible to 
make a quick turn, move backwards or 
forwards at will without danger, and a 
great variety of figures were brought in 
range. When the toe was finally brought 
to asharper point so that it could geta 
hold in the ice, the skater’s field was prac- 
tically unlimited. The next advance was 
the clamp skate—toe clamp and heel 
plate—thus doing away with straps alto- 
gether. The key that was then used to 
lock the toe clamp has been replaced bya 
lever and the heel plate by a clamp also— 
so that now skates are firmly locked to 
the shoe by a single movement of one 
lever—a very quick, perfect, and firm 
holding arrangement. The skates now 
made for fast and long distance skating 
have very long flat runners, making along 
straight stroke easy, and they prevent the 
quick spreading of the legs, the short 
stroke, and inevitable turning consequent 
on the use of the ordinary skate made for 
plain and fancy skating. The best skate, 
like the perfect canoe, is an ideal, not a 
reality, and it always will be. It all de- 
pends upon the uses to which it is to be 
put, the age, sex and previous condition 
of servitude of the skater. 

Perhaps as important parts of the 
skater’s outfit as the skates themselves 
are his shoes. Unless the skates fit the 
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shoes, and the shoes fit the feet, even as 
the paper does the wall, good skating is 
impossible. Boots, button shoes and elas- 
tic gaiters can never be made to fit per- 
fectly and stay put. Lace shoes are the 
only things for skating, since the ‘‘ lost 
motion” can be taken up by lacing as it 
is in machinery by set screws. There 
must be no lost motion if good skating is 
to be done. But shoes tightly laced make 
cold feet, I hear you say. Not neces- 
sarily, Ireply. Dry leather is a non-con- 
ductor of heat, wet leather is not. There- 
fore the shoes must be dry or else the 
heat of the foot escapes too rapidly. 

When you start out for a skate put on 
drysocks. Stockings that have been worn 
for even a few hours have absorbed some 
moisture from the feet, and this dampness 
alone may insure cold feet, even if the 
shoes are otherwise kept dry. If there is 
snow on the ground wear arctics and take 
them off when the ice is reached, being 
careful not to let any snow or ice touch 
the shoes. If you have a long way to go 
to get to the skating-pond, and there isa 
house near it, take a dry pair of socks 
with you and put them on just before go- 
ing on the ice. The rapid circulation in- 
duced by the exercise will keep the ex- 
tremities warm unless they are unneces- 
sarily exposed or improperly cared for. 

Skating is violent exercise and therefore 
light clothing is plenty warm enough 
while the exercise lasts. Heavy wraps 
impede motion and _ start perspiration 
when skating, and thus colds are easily 
taken. Stop for a moment and you are 
chilled. But exercise in light garments 
without perspiring and the danger of catch- 
ing cold is very small. When leaving the 
icé after a vigorous hour’s exercise a good 
heavy extra wrap is just the thing to put on. 

I have frequently skated on still days 
when the thermometer was hovering near 
the zero mark, with nothing heavier on 
than the usual fall jacket and light ham- 
mock hat, and not felt the cold in the 
least. To be sure, the underclothes were 
wool, and heavier than those worn in 
October, but not much. A flannel shirt 
is a comfortable garment for skating, -as 
it is in fact for nearly all outing sports. 
The muslin-backed waistcoat is a delusion 
and a snare. For skating let it be all 
wool and a yard wide, not a fair front and 
a false back, but cloth all the way around, 
and then cold shoulders and a chilled 
back will not be discomforts to be en- 
dured, for they can be easily cured. 
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No one can learn to skate or do fancy 
figures on ice by reading. Like any other 
athletic sport only practice makes perfect 
—or rather enables the devotee to ap- 
proach perfection, for absolute perfection 
is out of the question in skating as well 
as everything else. Hints may be picked 
up that will be of service in practice, and 
facts acquired that might lead to new lines 
of work, from books; but not much, if 
anything, more need be looked for. 

The beginner will go where there are 
those who can skate ‘‘ when he first puts 
his uniform on.” There isso little friction 
to retard the motion of the skate over ice, 
that little power is required to induce mo- 
tion when rightly applied. In fact, the 
friction of the body with the air is perhaps 
more of an item to overcome, if the ice is 
smooth. This is eAsily proved by trying 
to skate against a strong wind. The 
novice has a great aversion to lifting 
either foot from the ice till he is sure of 
his balance, and therefore is quite likely 
to learn to go ahead at first by a sort of 
sculling motion, a wriggle in fact like the 
motion of a snake. 

‘*Which foot do you strike out with?” 
is a question often asked by the beginner. 
It seems more natural to put one foot for- 
ward at first, then the other. This should 
at once be overcome. Practice to educate 
both feet alike so that either can always 
be depended on. In learning to skate 
backwards the sculling method is perhaps 
the easiest way, and the upper part of the 
body should be kept well forward to pre- 
vent falling. If one falls forward the hand 
can be depended upon to break the force, 
but a back fall is a more serious matter. 

It is a very common thing tosee skaters 
attempting quite difficult figures before 
they can skate straight ahead either well 
or gracefully. After acquiring a feeling of 
security on skates and a fair proficiency 
in plain skating, the Outside Edge swing 
is the thing to work On. When the skater 
can take a long stroke and complete a cir- 
cle on one foot, his body leaning slightly 
toward the centre—when he can do this 
on either foot equally well—and not till 
then, has he mastered the outside edge. 
The curve described by the right foot on 
the outside edge bends to the right. Ifthe 
right foot describes a curve bending to the 
left, it must be done on the inside edge of 
the skate. Motion is got almost entirely 
by the swing of the body in doing this 
and not by a push given by the foot that 
is off the ice during the stroke. 




















The Dutch Roll is simply the outside 
edge swing with a crossing of feet at the 
end of eachstroke. As the right foot com- 
pletes its work the left foot is brought 
over the right and touches the ice to the 
right of it; then the body takes a left 
swing and the right foot is raised. The 
foot that is off the ice can be made to as- 
sist the body in giving power to the mo- 
tion, if it is properly managed, and this 
knack can only be achieved by work. 
The outside edge and Dutch Roll learned 
forward, it naturally follows that the mo- 
tion should be reversed and the same 
things done while moving backward. 
Learn to change from forward to back- 
ward skating and the reverse (turning 
equally well to right or left) while moving 
ata hot pace and without changing the 
general direction int which the body is 
moving. The turn is a very simple one. 
Do it slowly at first. 

The main roots of pretty much all the 
fancy figures are the outside and inside edge 
strokes, forward and backward. “The best 
test of outside edge skill is to describe an 
eight—a complete loop with right foot, 
and another with the left. 

If this can be done, say twenty times 
without stopping, and without departing 
far from the lines of the first one made, 
the necessary skill for many other figures 
has been reached. The skater must be 
able to do the eight both forward and back- 
ward, of course ; then he can change it to 
a Dutch Rolleight. To makea large eight 
requires considerable momentum, for the 
power is principally applied at the start, 
or when changing feet. To make asmall 
one requires good balance, a well-rock- 
ered skate not over sharp, and a quick 
motion of the body. ‘To add another peg 
to the list, —go around each loop twice on 
one foot before starting off on the other. 
The eight must be a small one to do this. 
The figure has been made by making 
three circles on one foot, then three on 
the other. How many different ways 
there are of describing the figure eight on 
skates I do not know; but there are cer- 
tainly over fifty, and almost every skillful 
skater has his special pet among them. 
The one-foot eight either forward or back- 
ward on either foot, with its many varia- 
tions, can occupy a skater for more than 
one winter, even if he devotes himself ex- 
clusively to it. 

The grapevine cannot be described, but 
must be seen and carefully studied, to be 
performed. The single grapevine is done 
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with both feet on the ice all the time; the 
motion is got by body swing and the face 
is always turned one way. The beginner 
will find that he can learn to do this figure 
from right to left more easily perhaps than 
he can do it the reverse way. 

Many times has some companion come 
to me with ‘‘I wish you would show me 
the double grapevine. I can do the sin- 
gle; but don't know how the other goes.” 
‘Let me see you do the single.” He does 
it toward the right. Then I ask, ‘‘Can 
you do it the other way” showing him 
at the same time how itis done. ‘‘No. 
I never tried it—well, it don’t come easy. 
How do you do it again?” I show him, 
and then add, that ‘to do the double 
grapevine you must be able to do the sin- 
gle either way, for the double is but the 
single first to right, then a turn and then 
to the left.” Ifthe start is made with face 
to north in doing the single grapevine, 
face north all through. For the double, 
first face north (moving to the east all the 
time we will say, or to the west, it does 
not matter which), describe one portion, 
then face south to do the next, and so on. 
This description will mean nothing to 
those who have not tried the figure. 

The Locomotive before alluded to gets 
its name from the sound that is made. 
The skates strike the ice, beginning slowly 
and then faster and faster as the skater 
moves along, making a noise similar to 
the puff of an engine when starting. 

The grapevine, combined with whirls, 
circles and extra touches —like the Phila- 
delphia Twist, which is nothing but an 
extra swing and recover madé by each 
foot as it crosses the other—can be infi- 
nitely varied, andif well done, it is always 
graceful. It can be made to form a large 
eight, go in a straight line, or wind about, 
in and out, anywhere, everywhere. 

It is impossible, in the compass ofa short 
magazine sketch (without illustrations), to 
enumerate or accurately describe even a 
few of the many figures performed on 
skates. What is here set down is simply 
in the nature of suggestions, to be taken 
accordingly. 

There are whole series of figures that 
can be made in a very small compass 
with one foot, while the toe of the other 
skate is stuck firmly in one spot—eights, 
backward and forward, hearts, etc. A 
great variety of these I once enjoyed 
working on in the backyard of a New 
York house. A heavy fall of snow came 
and then it rained a little. My brother 
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and I shoveled the snow off the grass 
plot and packed it down in the walks, 
bringing the whole yard to one level 
from fence to fence. Then with a hose 
from the kitchen window on cold nights 
we put a surface to the “pond,” and got 
no end of fun out of our ‘‘rink,” which 
we kept in good condition, much to the 
amusement of our neighbors, till late in 
March, and acquired great skill in small 
figures, simply because large ones were 
out of the question. 

The man who will stick to one small 
spot and work over details, when he has 
a whole river of clear black ice before 
him, does not get any sympathy from me. 
The long swing and graceful sweep of 
the powerful long distance skaters always 
receive my admiration, and I would much 
rather accompany them—bringing up the 
rear, of course—on their cruises up 
creeks and across lakes, than to putter 
over figures. But there are many times 
when only a few yards of good ice can 
be had, and then figure skating and prac- 
tice fills the bill; and the man who can 
only enjoy a big swing has to go home 
in bad humor. 

‘«Say, mister, can yer write yer name?” 
The man who can do this—even if the 
urchin cannot read it—is the wonder of 
the skating ponds all over the country, 
and will be the talk of all the school-boys 
in the neighborhood where he skates. 
Yet it is not a difficult thing to do—if you 
happen to have a short name. With the 
help of the toe, a push now and then, and 
a few one-foot turns the name described 
in script letters can quickly be learned so 
that it can be clearly brought out on 
smooth ice. The old saying, “ Fools’ 
names and silly faces are always seen in 
public places,” driven into my brain when 
very young, has prevented my performing 
this great feat often—even if I felt sure I 
could do it well, which I do not. 

The man thatcan spin like a top, stand- 
ing in one place, is sure to draw ‘‘ crowd- 
ed houses” wherever he goes, even if he 
cannot do anything else on ice, There- 
fore if you, gentle reader, crave notoriety, 
devote yourself to this one figure, for it is 
the royal road to popular fame on 
skates. 

One of the prettiest of the simple figures 
is the club—like that on a playing card 
minus the handle. The first curve is 
made forward on outside edge, turn to 
backward on inside edge, then to for- 
ward again on outside edge, all done 
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on one foot with the other off the ice. 
Do this with either foot, beginning either 
on outside or inside edge, and you have 
four variations, and four more backward. 

Bring the club into the form of an eight, 
with a club instead ofa loop for each half, 
changing feet at the crossing, and the 
figure is perfected. Then do the whole 
eight or double club on one foot—either 
foot. This last is not an easy figure to 
learn, or to do gracefully and accurately. 
In all one-foot figures the leg that is off 
the ice plays the leading part—it is the 
master and the other the servant. 

One can see stars at any time by knock- 
ing the head on the ice. A better way is 
to draw them with the skates and leave 
nothing tothe imagination. Every school 
boy knows how to draw a star with five 
straight lines coming together in five 
points. Do this on skates (both feet on 
the ice, disregarding the lines made by 
one foot), making the turns by jabbing the 
heel in when at the points. 

‘The speed on skates is much over- 
estimated in the popular mind. For a 
short distance aman can run as fast as he 
can skate. Stories have been told of 
skaters keeping up with trains. The 
trains must have been very slow freight 
trains then, or else the story tellers lied. 

The old Reader stories of men on skates 
escaping from packs of wolves, I believe 
to be myths. My Newfoundland dog 
can beat me two to one in speed on the 
ice. I can start quicker and get away 
from him by short turns, but in no other 
way. ‘Three dogs can always floor me 
in less than ten minutes ; in fact, my bull 
terrier can often do it, single handed, or 
rather, four footed. 

The moral of it all is, ‘‘Go skating.” 
Whether you skate ten miles on a stretch 
or ten yards matters not. ‘The exercise is 
healthful anyway, and a great reviver of 
low spirits. Let the theatre go for one 
evening with its close and exhausted air, 
and go where fresh air is all that you can 
breathe. ‘The sleep that will follow an 
hour’s skate does not bless a man every 
night, and the new interest that he will 
find in the ordinary drudgeries of life the 
next day will surprise him. Nature makes 
the ice and man the skates. The ice 
costs nothing and the skates very little. 
Perhaps you have not skated since you 
were a boy. Then put on skates once 
more, and, my old bald headed friend, 
you will find yourself a boy once more 
—even to the inevitable fall, 
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**t ONCR CHASED A LEAN GRIZZLY FOR SEVERAL MILES.” 


BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE WILD WEST. 


BY THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL RANDOLPH B, MARCY, 
United States Army. 


(Author of ** Prairie Traveler,” “Thirty Years’ Army Life on the Border,” “ Border Reminiscences,” etc.) 
V. 
BEARS. 


THE native bears remaining within the 
scope of our hunting districts comprise the 
grizzly, black, brown, and cinnamon 
varieties, all of which are characterized 
by closely assimilated instincts, habits and 
peculiarities, and are all hunted substan- 

ily in the same manner, with the excep- 
tion of the polar variety, which from ne- 
cessity is carnivorous. 

All species of the bear family indigenous 
to North America are omnivorous, and 
their ranges extend over portions of many 

f the older States, and throughout nearly 
ll the provinces of the Canadian Domin- 
ion, The habitats of the grizzly and 

innamon varieties are restricted to the 
icinity of the western mountain ranges. 


Although not strictly migratory in their 
habits, yet whenever food fails to supply 
their wants in one place they immediately 
remove to a more favorable locality, 
guided by their keen instinctive percep- 
tions. Until last autumn I invariably 
found grizzlies numerous in the Casper 
and Big Horn Mountains, but a railroad 
recently constructed through that section 
has afforded such easy access to those 
hunting grounds that a great deal of the 
game, including many of the bears, has 
been killed or driven away. 

The carnivorous propensities of these 
animals are so ravenous that they will 
gorge themselves to repletion whenever 
they can secure flesh, fish or fowl of any 
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description, and like polar bears are es- 
pecially fond of salmon, and resort to a 
very dexterous method of catching them 
by lying down upon the bank of a river 
just above the water’s edge while the fish 
are ascending against a swift current, so 
that when one comes within reach they 
quickly siezeand with their powerful claws 
throw it out upon the bank. 

They not only kill and gormandize 
upon every animal, including the biped 
species, that comes within their power, 
but it is asserted there is an exception to 
this, in that they are not cannibally given 
and will not eat bear's flesh. They are 
also equally voracious in their consump- 
tion of herbivorous food, and are espe- 
cially fond of cherries, berries and other 
fruit. The grizzlies are unable to climb, 
pull or break down small fruit bearing trees, 
while the black bears climb the largest 
trees and thus reach the fruit on the upper 
branches. 

Their marauds are generally made at 
night, when they often travel long dis- 
tances to procure food, returning before 
daylight, and seldom show themselves 
during the day unless they are very 
hungry or go out to forage fortheir young. 

Their voracious propensities often im- 


pel them to commit depredations upon 
sheep and young cattle of the ranches, 
which have incurred such serious losses in 
some sections that the stock-owners’ as- 
sociations have offered large bounties for 


their scalps. In Montana, for example, as 
high as eight dollars is paid for every 
bear killed. 

Notwithstanding this, their numbers do 
not appear to have diminished as rapidly 
as the other large game, probably for the 
reasons above stated, that they seldom 
come out and expose themselves to the 
hunter during the day-time. 

I have occasionally hunted for weeks 
without seeing a bear, and over grounds 
where fresh tracks were numerous, but 
made during the previous night, from 
which it will be apparent that the best 
time to hunt bears is after a fresh snow- 
fall when the night tracks can be followed 
to the hiding places of the animals. 

The color of the grizzly varies from a 
light gray to that of a deep brown or so 
nearly black that I have thought they 
might have crossed with the black variety. 
There is, however, a difference between 
the habits of the two species. ; 

As the grizzly never climbs trees, 
the experienced hunter feels secure if he 
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can ascend a tree high enough to prevent 
the bear from reaching him when stand- 
ing upon his hind legs, whereas it is the 
reverse with the black bear, which when 
closely pursued seeks safety in climbing 
to the higher branches of trees; besides 
they frequently make their winter quarters 
in large hollow trees, the only access to 
which is through orifices many feet 
above the ground. 

The grizzly in common with the black 
bear hibernates during cold winter weather, 
but not being a climber, he selects for the 
indulgence of his brumal slumber, a cave 
or a sheltered spot under the roots of fall- 
en trees, where he covers himself with a 
thick coating of leaves, and when he 
comes out in the spring is very lean, but 
can then make much better running than 
when heis fat. 

I once chased a lean grizzly for several 
miles, and it was all I could do to keep 
up with him upon a fleet horse. A man 
could not have run one-half as fast as he 
did. Indeed, I doubt if the fleetest pedes- 
trian hunter could make his escape it 
pursued by an exasperated grizzly bear 
in any condition, unless he reached a tree, 
or used his firearms effectually. 

I have heard of several well authen- 
ticated instances where men have been 
treed by grizzlies, one of which occurred 
with my friend Captain Gibbs of the army, 
who while hunting in California was pur- 
sued by a grizzly, but fortunately before 
the animal was upon him he reached and 
scrambled up a tree, leaving his rifle at the 
foot, which the disappointed freebooter 
seized and broke, and after trying for 
some time to reach the terrified Captain, 
he deliberately sat up at the root of the 
tree and watched some time for him to 
come down. 

But as the Captain manifested no incli- 
nation for a closer acquaintance with his 
ursine antagonist at that particular junc- 
ture, the latter gave up the contest and 
walked away, which afforded the Captain 
an opportunity to descend and make a 
precipitate exit from that locality. 

He afterwards assured me that he was 
not so very badly scared, but added ‘‘ How 
any one can think there is sport in stalk- 
ing grizzlies is beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” 

Another similar case occurred upon 
Henry’s Fork of Green River, where two 
officers from Fort Bridger were hunting 
elk, and suddenly encountered a grizzly 
approaching them rapidly a short distance 
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*“*BEAVER HIT HIM OVER THE HEAD SEVERAL TIMES WITH THE BUTT OF HIS RIFLE, 


off, but fortunately far enough to give 
them time to climb a tree out of reach of 
the bear, that soon came up and with an 
angry growl passed on. Whereupon they 
abandoned the hunt and returned to the 
fort, as their excursion was designed for 
men to hunt game quadrupeds and not for 
bears to hunt bipeds. 

This remark reminds me of an English 
officer Iheard of, who had served in India 
and was a distinguished sportsman, hav- 
ing bagged scores of tigers and other 
large game, besides being a capital bird 
shot. 

His reputation in this class of field 
sports was so well established, that on his 
return home he was in great requisition 
at the London Club, where he was often 
called upon to relate some of his hunting 
achievements, many of which were of so 
marvelous a character that he was sus- 
pected by some of drawing a bow of un- 
usual length. 

Upon one occasion, after entertaining 
his friends with an elaborate account of 
one of his most astonishing performan- 
ces, a member of the party very deli- 
cately insinuated a slight suspicion of 
incredulity, as to the verity of the occur- 
rence. Whereupon the Captain with an 
exceedingly consequential air remarked: 
‘‘Why, my dear sir, that is a mere baga- 
telle when contrasted with one of my en- 
counters with tigers.” 


‘*I by no means, for an instant, question 
the accuracy of your statement,” said the 
other. ‘‘ Indeed, I have been greatly in- 
terested in them, and I assure you nothing 
would afford me more pleasure than to 
hear further of your astonishing success 
in the rare sport of tiger hunting.” 

“‘Yes,” he replied, ‘‘it is good sport 
enough unless the tiger takes it into his head 
to hunt the hunter, when the excitement be- 
comes rather too intense to be agreeable. 
I remember,” he added, ‘‘at one time 
while serving in India, I went out for a 
morning’s shooting taking my largest cal- 
ibred Westley Richards, the right barrel 
charged with an elongated steel pointed 
ball and the left with snipe shot, and after 
hunting some time without seeing game, I 
entered a thickset jungle, and had only 
gonea few yards when an enormous man- 
eating tiger dashed at me from one side, 
and at the same instant I flushed an 
English snipe upon the opposite side. 

‘‘Whereupon I fired hasty snap-shots to 
the right and left, and to my supreme 
gratification (for I am free to admit I was 
a little agitated) the tiger fell dead within 
three feet of me, and the snipe dropped 
upon the otherside. But you can imagine 
my amazement, gentlemen, when I ap- 
proached the rapacious monster and dis- 
covered that I had killed him with the 
snipe shot, while the three-ounce bullet 
had torn the poor bird into ten thousand 























“THE MEXICAN HAD LASSOED THE CUBS AND DRIVEN THEM 
FIVE MILES,” 


atoms, leaving nothing tangible save a 
slight suspicion of a few feathers.” 

All the bears of every variety I have 
seen and I have met with a great many 
while hunting alone, have without ex- 
ception run from me. 

It is true I have generally hunted them 
on horseback, but whenever I have stalked 
them, they have evinced the same earn- 
est disposition to make their escape. 

The cinnamon variety is regarded as 
the most ferocious and aggressive of all 
in its attacks upon men, which is proba- 
bly true, but the first one I ever met with, 
was upon the Medicine-Bow River in Wy- 
oming, when I suddenly came in sight of 
him coming toward me about 200 yards 
distant, and I dare say we were equally 
surprised, as we both stopped at the same 
instant. 

Thinking him too far off for a certain 
shot I waited for him to come nearer, but 
as he did not, I very carefully raised the 
rifle to my shoulder, but before I could 
fire, he turned and rushed into a dense 
thicket of tall willows, which he thrashed 
down like a mowing machine until he 
reached a small opening, where he turned, 
raised upon his haunches, and giving me 
one instantaneous glance, away he went 
again, and when I last saw him he was 
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about half a mile off moving faster than 
when he started. 

That the physical powers of this mon- 
ster are greater than those of any other 
animal within the American forests there 
can be no question, and if he were con- 
scious of his gigantic strength as com- 
pared with that of his bipedal enemy he 
might perhaps be more aggressive in his 
proclivities for attacking the hunter. 

But like other carnivorous quadrupeds 
he seems to have an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of the superiority of the, human race 
over that of the brute, causing him to 
avoid any conflict with man excepting on 
the defensive. 

I have occasionally witnessed striking 
exhibitions of the immense strength of 
these animals, as for instance, one even- 
ing after killing a very large bull-elk so 
far from camp that there was not time to 
dress it and return before dark, I left it 
lying upon the ground as it fell, intend- 
ing to go back for the meat early the next 
day, which I did, when we discovered 
that a large grizzly had been there before 
us and dragged the entire carcass (weigh- 
ing at least six or seven hundred pounds) 
some considerable distance, and buried it 
up with earth like an immense grave, 
with nothing but the end of the nose and 
the antlers exposed to view. 

This I afterwards learned was a com- 
mon practice with them. They hide the 
meat in this manner untilit becomes suffi- 
ciently gamey to suit their palates, and in 
this respect they assimilate very closely 
to the epicure who prefers tainted meat to 
fresh. 

On examining this elk we discovered 
to our surprise that the meat already 
showed evidence of incipient putrifaction, 
although the previous night had been 
frosty and the carcass was only exposed 
a few hours, which I subsequently ascer- 
tained was not unusual even with the ther- 
mometer far below the freezing point. 

To provide against such contingencies 
it is necessary to disembowel the quarry 
as soon as killed, and raise it from the 
ground so the air can circulate under and 
cool the meat. 

The rapid tainting doubtless results from 
the animal heat evolved from the entrails 
while in the body. 

As the skin of the bear adheres very 
tenaciously to the carcass it should be 
taken off immediately after the animal is 
killed, as it comes off much easier then 
than after it gets cold, besides it is diffi- 



























cult to scrape away all the fatty tissue 
after it cools, and wherever any remains it 
rots the pelt. 

We once left a bear out over night, as it 
was too late when killed to skin it, and 
the next morning it was so much injured 
by the fat adhering to the skin that the 
taxidermist could do nothing with it. 

Every particle of fat should be carefully 
scraped off with a sharp knife and the pelt 
thoroughly dried in the sun as soon after 
killing as possible. My old guide, Black 
Beaver, who during his protracted career 
in the mountains had seen and shot 
many grizzlies, and was thoroughly posted 
regarding their habits, assured me that he 
had never known an instance of a she 
bear having been killed during the period 
of gestation. The only solution to this 
mystery that I can conceive of, is that the 
animal must remain concealed in a hi- 
bernating condition, until after she has 
been delivered of her cubs. 

Beaver gave some other items upon the 
bear question which were equally curious. 

He said when a bear has been traveling 
against the wind, and wishes to lie down, 
he invariably turns and goes some dis- 
tance with the wind before taking to his 
bed. 

Then if he is followed by an enemy his 
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acute olfactories will apprise him of the 
fact. 

He also asserts with a good deal of con- 
fidence that when a bear has been driven 
into a cavern and a fire madeat the mouth 
to smoke him out, he will come to the fire 
and stamp it out with his paws, then re- 
treat into the cave again. ; 

At one time when in a canoe pursuing a 
bear that was swimming the Missouri 
River, he fired a shot which only grazed 
his scalp, when the bear made for the canoe 
and attempted to get in. But as Beaver 
was not inclined to take in another pas- 
senger he hit him over the head several 
times with the butt of his rifle—but this 
only served toinfuriate and make him more 
persistent in his efforts to embark in the 
dug-out, and compelled Beaver to resort 
to an expedient he had heard of but 
never before put in practice. It was to 
place his paddle across upon the top of 
the bear’s neck, which caused him to let 
go his hold upon the gunwale of the 
canoe and seize the paddle on each side 
with his paws, which he held onto until 
he sank to the bottom and was drowned. 

From the foregoing statements it would 
appear that bruin is endowed with some 
reasoning faculties beyond the ordinary 
instincts of the brute creation. 
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Nevertheless, he occasionally shows 
himself to be very stupid, as, for instance, 
when he remains in a cavern and the 
hunter enters with a torch and rifle, 
instead of springing upon and devouring 
him he sits up upon his haunches, covers 
his eyes with his paws so as to exclude 
the light, and allows the hunter to place the 
gun directly at his head and blow out his 
brains. 


MY FIRST GRIZZLY BEAR. 


While hunting one day near the ‘‘ Mani- 
tou Springs” of Colorado, in 1858, when 
there was not a white man living within 
100 miles of the place, I discovered at 
about 800 yards off a grizzly bear that was 
walking slowly toward me. 

As it was evident that the animal had 
not observed me, and as I was quite eager 
to get a shot at this first one of the species 
I had everseen, I quickly dismounted, and, 
securing my horse out of sight, carefully 
advanced with my rifle and revolver 
ready for instant combat in case the beast 
came suddenly upon me in the brush. 
But when I reached the spot where I first 
espied him, he had disappeared, having 
probably taken the scent from me and run 
away. 

The next one of these animals I saw 
was of the cinnamon variety, on Medicine- 
Bow River, some account of which I have 
before given. 

Shortly after this I observed some fresh 
buffalo tracks, which I followed until I 
came in sight of a cow and calf quietly 
grazing upon the prairie about a mile 
away. 

They had the wind of me and immediate- 
ly started off at a spanking pace, the calf 
all the time keeping close up with the 
mother. 

As this was the first time I had seen 
buffaloes in that part of the country, and 
as my horse was tolerably fleet and fresh, 
I started in pursuit, but did not gain much 
upon them for some time. 

At length, however, the interval began 
to diminish until I was almost near 
enough for a shot, when the calf became 
weary and dropped a little behind, which 
caused the dam to resort to an expedient 
that was wonderfully sagacious. 

Seeing that her calf could no longer keep 
up she rushed through a large clump of 
brush, leaving the calf therein, and on 
emerging therefrom resumed the chase 
with increased vigor, and as my horse was 
a little exhausted I abandoned her, but the 
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calf was found with his head upon the 
ground. hiding himself in the thickest part 
of the bushes. 

After resting my horse a few minutes |] 
went on, and had not gone far when I saw 
in the distance three black objects, which, 
upon examination with my field glass, | 
took to be buffaloes lying quietly in the 
grass upon the prairie. 

As the wind was blowing from me direct- 
ly toward them I was obliged to make a long 
detour to get upon the opposite side, when 
I met one of my Mexican hunters, who 
had discovered and was going for the same 
animals I was in pursuit of. 


We united our forces and advanced 
within rifle range, when the animals 
jumped up, and to our astonishment 


proved to be a large grizzly bear with two 
well-grown cubs. 

The instant they discovered us. they 
all started off rapidly, and we after them, 
at a speed which soon brought us near 
enough to give shots, but owing to the 
frantic plunging and surging of our 
frightened horses, to say nothing of our 
own perturbation, neither of our shots 
took effect, and I doubt if even Buffalo 
Bill, with all his masterly equestrian 
adroitness, and his skill in rifle shooting, 
could, under the circumstances, have 
made much better shots than ours. 

As we were obliged to stop and re- 
charge our long muzzle-loading rifles, 
this gave the bears time to get con- 
siderably the start of us. We, how- 
ever, soon closed the gap, and gave 
another shot that inflicted a slight flesh 
wound upon the dam, at which she set 
up a vociferous growl and plunged ahead, 
leaving her cubs behind. Giving a hasty 
direction for the Mexican to attend to the 
cubs, I pushed on after the old one, which 
was at this time a good deal in advance, 
and going at her best speed, while the 
panic-stricken whelps were giving utter- 
ance to the most plaintive cries, which 
were heard by the mother, but she con- 
tinued on, and my horse put forth his 
utmost efforts for at least two miles before 
we came up with her. 

In the meantime the cubs continued 
their incessant cries, at which the dam 
would occasionally turn round, sit up and 
look back, but as soon as she saw me 
coming she resumed her running, and 
this was repeated several times, until 1] 
came near her, and galloped along for 
some distanee by her side, but even this 
close proximity did not induce her to turn 
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upon me, or to make the slightest demon- 
stration of hostility. 

Her sole purpose was to escape, and to 
effect this she deserted her offspring in the 
most cowardly manner. When [had satis- 
tied my curiosity regarding her aggressive 
proclivities I gave her a shot back of the 
shoulder, which caused her to turn around 
and walk slowly back with her head down, 
severely wounded, but another shot in 
the head brought her to the ground, and 
after taking off one of her paws,as a trophy, 
I returned to camp, where I found the 
Mexican who had lassoed the two cubs, 
and driven them before his horse nearly 
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commenced eating berries from bushes 
upon the brink of a deep gully, into Which 
I forced my horse. : 

We were here perfectly screened from 
the view of the bear, but by raising my 
head above the crest of the gully I could 
see him distinctly. 

My horse at this juncture was a little 
out of breath from the gallop I had just 
given him, nevertheless I put the rifle to 
my shoulder, and rising well in the stir- 
rups shouted a view halloo to the stalwart 
beast, causing him to turn suddenly 
around, and sitting up upon his haunches 
he gave mea scrutinizing look, at which 
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‘*THE BEAR TORE CARVER TO PIECES.” 


five miles, while they continued their 
piercing screams all the way. Indeed, 
they kept up their cries during the entire 
night, so that the men got but little sleep 
and obliged us to have them killed the 
next morning. 

After crossing the Platte River the next 
day, I rode in advance of the troops for 
something like two hours, when I dis- 
covered about a mile ahead of me a very 
large grizzly bear passing around a hill 
out of sight, whereupon I galloped on to- 
ward the hill, and as I approached he 
turned and with his back toward me 


instant I fired, but the heavy breathing of 
the horse so disturbed my aim that it 
proved a failure, and the bear started 
rapidly off over the hills, which were so 
abrupt and irregular that I was apprehen- 
sive if I stopped to reload I might lose 
sight of him altogether. 

I, therefore, on seeing the troops ad- 
vancing in the distance, rode around the 
bear, turned him in the right direction and 
drove him as I would a cow all the way 
back to the command, when some of the 
soldiers rode out and killed him. 

Another instance of a somewhat similar 
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character occurred while I was at Fort 
Missoula, Montana, in 1885, which was 
as follows : 

While Lieutenant Derlach, of the Army, 
was riding over the prairie, about two 
miles from the fort, he encountered a full 
grown bear, which he drove all the way 
to the fort, when he was killed upon the 
parade ground. One of the paws, which 
the Lieutenant kindly gave me, now hangs 
in my trophy room at Orange, N. J. 

Quite an unexpected but amusing ren- 
contre occurred at one time while our 
party was traveling out from the railroad 
depot at Rock Creek towards our hunting 
grounds, in 1879. 

Our half-breed guide, ‘‘ Little Bat,” who 
had joined us that day, and was continu- 
ally upon the look-out for game, suddenly 
discovered far off upon the prairie four 
grizzly bears that were busily engaged in 
digging roots, about half a mile from the 
only woodland in that vicinity. 

The guide suggested, as it was prob- 
able the bears would endeavor to make 
‘their escape into the woods if they saw 
the party, that all the mounted men (five 
or six) should follow him around under 
cover of the hills, so as to cut them off 
from the timber, which would give a 
clear open field for a chase. 

This was agreed to, and they all reached 
the desired position without disturbing: 
the bears, when, at a given signal, all 
put spurs to their horses, and away they 
dashed forward toward the bears; that 
soon discovered their approach, and 
started off at fuil speed into the prairie. 
But as soon as the horses came in sight of 
the strange looking beasts they became 
terrified to such an extent that their riders 
were for some time unable to control 
them. At length, however, they managed 
to get the most of them into the chase, 
and by free application of the rowels and 
vociferous encouraging shouts they over- 
took the fleeing animals, and galloping 
helter skelter into their midst discharged 
numerous shots, which in their competi- 
tive anxiety to outrival their companions 
in drawing the first blood, caused them at 
first to fire wildly. But they soon re- 
covered their self-possession, and at length, 
after continuing the chase for a great 
distance, and consuming many cartridges, 
they succeeded in killing three of the 
grizzlies, and brought their carcasses to 
the camp. Almost every one who had 
participated in the chase claiming, and 
really. believing, I think, that he had 
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animals. 


killed one or more of the 


TRAPPING BEARS. 


That gigantic monarch of the mountains 
called the Grizzly Bear wages an inces- 
sant and relentless warfare upon the en- 
tire animal kingdom, and his atrocities 
perpetrated for the gratification of his 
insatiable appetite are made in the night- 
time when his victims are asleep and in- 
capable of defense. 

Not only does he destroy large numbers 
of unprotected young fawns and other help- 
less quadrupeds, but he does not hesitate in 
cases of emergency to burglariously break 
into corrals, sheepfolds and other inclos- 
ures, and indiscriminately slaughter the 
harmless animals therein, after which he 
sneaks back to his lair and does not gen- 
erally come out again until the following 
night. 

In view of these and other facts pre- 
viously adduced, is it not evident that this 
puissant pillager, however expert he may 
be as a marauder among animals, yet 
when brought in contact with man shows 


“himself to be an arrant coward that de- 


serves to be exterminated by trapping or 
any other effectual means? Nevertheless 
some capricious amateur sportsmen ob- 
ject to the trap as an auxiliary in hunting 
bears, regarding it as a cruel, timid and 
unsportsmanlike practice. Yet these same 
men do not oppose this method of exter- 
minating wolves and other carnivorous 
wild animals. 

A companion of mine once while we 
were visiting our bear traps, remarked, 
that it did not in his opinion seem in 
exact accord with fair play to shoot a 
bear while confined in a trap, and asked 
if I did not think it would be more sports- 
manlike to let the fellow loose from the 
trap and give him a running chance for 
his life before shooting him. “Certainly,” 
Ireplied, ‘‘that is a capital suggestion, and 
the very next bear we catch, you may let 
him out of the trap, and I will do the 
shooting.” Hedid not, however, seem in- 
clined to accede to the proposition. 

As for myself, the fact that I have used 
bear traps for nine different seasons and 
have caught a greater number of grizzlies 
than I have killed by the ordinary method 
of hunting them, is sufficient proof that I 
entertain no scruples in regard to it. 

As to the relative amount of courage 
required in the practice of the two methods, 
there is no doubt in my mind but that 
trapping is decidedly the more hazardous. 





























I saw some remarks upon this subject 
the other day from an old trapper and 
hunter which. evince a most thorough 
knowledge of the matter and which coin- 
cide in every particular with my own per- 
sonal experience. 

He says: ‘‘I have hunted and trapped 
the grizzly bear scores of times, and if 
any one thinks there isn’t peril as well as 
excitement in the sport let him go out in 
the grizzly’s country and try it. 

‘‘I know that the grizzly bear next to 
the Indian was the ugliest customer thirty 
years ago that the hunter had to deal 
with. 

‘In those days we used to think there 
was more danger in trapping the grizzly 
bear than there was in chasing him with 
the rifle. 

‘‘There have been times when trappers 
have come up with the bear at the very 
moment he has succeeded in tearing loose 
from the trap. I know one man, James 
Carver by name, who happened to reach 
his grizzly at such a time. 

‘*'The bear made onc rush, and before 
the companion who was with Carver real- 
ized the situation the bear had torn Carver 
to pieces. 

‘‘T heard some one say once that when 
you have trapped a thousand-pound grizzly 
you haven't caught a bear at all, but simply 
the devil incarnate, and I tell you that’s 
pretty near the truth.” 

Of the many grizzlies I have trapped, I 
remember an uncommonly large one that 
we caught near the head of Deer Creek, 
Wyoming. 

We set our traps on Saturday evening 
and did not revisit them until Monday 
morning, when we ascertained that a 
bear had been caught in one and had 
dragged the trap and clog away, leaving 
a plain trail at first, but he soon gnawed 
off and dropped the clog, after which his 
track became more difficult to follow ; 
however, by a careful scrutiny of the 
ground, brush and logs over which he 
passed, and by finding here and there an 
occasional drop or two of blood, or a few 
hairs, we at length succeeded in keeping 
the track until we got near the border of a 
dense thicket of small pines, when a’sol- 
dier with me touched me on the shoulder, 
and pointing to the thicket, whispered in 
my ear: ‘‘ General, look out! I hear him 
growling awfully in there.” 

I could not hear the growl, but directed 
the man to return to where we left our 
horses and bring up one of my com- 
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panions who wished to shoot the bear. 

As soon as they arrived we entered the 
thicket into which the bear in his frantic 
efforts to extricate himself from the trap 
had succeeded by cutting down small 
trees and brush with his powerful teeth, 
and in dragging the trap over roots and 
other obstructions, in making quite a road 
to the spot where we discovered him, and 
as we approached he made a tremendous 
leap as far toward us as his trap chain 
permitted, and at the same time continued 
his growling, while he tugged at the chain 
in the most furious and savage manner, 
until my friend gave him a shot in the 
head which finished him. 

He proved to be a male grizzly of enor- 
mous proportions. 

Upon examination we discovered that 
he had broken several of his formidable 


‘teeth and lacerated his mouth severely in 


cutting trees and grappling with the iron 
trap. 

He had been caught by the forefoot, but 
in his struggles to clear himself of the trap, 
had so nearly accomplished his purpose, 
that the jaws of the trap only held him by 
the end of one toe, and if he had not been 
killed at the opportune moment he was it 
is quite likely his next effort would have 
extricated him entirely. In which event 
he might have created some unpleasant- 
ness in our little party. 

The proper method of setting a trap in 
the woods for bears is to place it at the foot 
of a tree near a trail where the bears are 
accustomed to pass. Then hang a piece 
of any kind of meat, excepting that of the 
bear, against the tree, directly over the 
trap, and so high that the bear can only 
reach it by standing upon his hind feet. 
He then cannot get the bait without step- 
ping into the trap. 

Good bear traps are made at the Oneida 
Community Works, New York, and are 
sold for about thirteen dollars each, with 
five screws for setting, costing about a 
dollar a pair, which enable one man to 
do the work that without the screws re- 
quires three men. 

After the trap is set the pan and jaws 
should be lightly covered wi h dry leaves, 
and if there is any blood upon the meat 
it is well to sprinkle a little upon the 
trap, after which every object not pertain- 
ing to the locality should be removed, and 
all tracks obliterated by brushing or cov- 
ering with dirt or leaves. 

In concluding this paper it has occurred 
to me that a few pertinent remarks derived 
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from authentic sources upon the subject of 
bear-hunting as practiced in Europe might 
not be devoid of interest to the reader. 

The Brown Bear is very common in 
many parts of Russia, and is hunted in 
different ways according to the character 
of the country where he is found. In the 
winter when he has occupied his hiber- 
nating lair, the hunters do not venture to 
attack him at once, butcut paths, on both 
sides of his bed, which they line on each 
side with small brush and withes, as the 
bear when pursued will pursue the paths 
rather than attempt to break through the 
hedge. ‘Then after a part of the hunters 
have been stationed at one of the ends of 
each path, they send others to start out 
the bear by making great noises at the 
other ends, when the bear in his efforts 
to escape rushes through the paths towards 
the ambushed hunters who soon dispatch 
him. 

The hibernation of the European bear 
seldom renders him perfectly torpid, and 
occasionally, as is the case with our 
American bears when the weather moder- 
ates, they wake up and prowl about in 
search offood, and can then easilybe tracked 
to their beds; when the hunter who dis- 
covers his hiding place goes for assist- 
ance, as it is considered hazardous for 
less then two or three men to attack him, 
as he will sometimes fatally wound his 
assailants after he has been shot by 
several There are, however, 


bullets. 


some Russians who single handed will 
attack when armed with their coufeau-de- 
chasse. Thus armed a regular bear 
hunter will often court an attack, and 
when the bear rushes up and extends his 
huge paws to strike or clasp him, he 


plunges his coutfeau-de-chasse into his 
chest with the most fatal certainty. 
Mr. Lloyd, in his ‘‘ Northern Field 


Sports,” says, snowshoes or skidas are 
universally used for winter hunting in 
Russia, Sweden and Denmark. 

Those snowshoes, however, are very 
different from the Canadian Raekette 
(snowshoe), being made of very thin 
boards, only two or three inches wide, 
and of different lengths, the left foot be- 
ing four or five feet longer than the right. 
If the left foot is nine, ten or twelve feet 
long, which is often the case, the right 
foot would be only five, six or eight feet 
long. 

The bear is not so common in either 
Sweden or Norway as formerly, yet they 
are still occasionally met with, and are 
mostly of the brown variety. The hiber- 
nating propensity of the bear seems to 
depend a good deal upon its geographical 
distribution. In southern Russia and 
Germany the period is intermittent, from 
a quiescent to a torpid State, and he 
occasionally goes out to seek food, whereas 
in colder climates he remains in his den 
several consecutive months, which is the 
case in Denmark and Sweden. 























The Scandinavian bear is said to attain 
five or six hundred pounds weight, a 
great part of which he loses before he 
rouses from his prolonged slumber. 

It is stated that in a single year in the 
province of Dalsland alone more than 
1,000 head of stock were destroyed by 
bears. So destructive did they become at 
one time that bear hunting was forced 
upon the Norwegians by the ravages com- 
mitted upon their cattle. “Sir Arthur de 
Capell Brooke,” in his travels states that 
a short time before his visit to Norway, 
three bears were killed which were al- 
most as large as the small horses that 
drew his carriage. 

For the purpose of destroying them the 
peasants were assembled in large num- 
bers and extending themselves in line, 
beat through the part of the forest where 
the bears resorted, uttering loud shouts 
and firing an occasional gun, which 
alarmed the bears that heard the unusual 
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sounds so much that they sometimes 
crowded together in considerable num- 
bers and enabled the hunters to surround 
them and open a simultaneous firing upon 
their pestiferous foes. 

This kind of hunting, says Sir Arthur, 
“is attended to those who pursue it singly 
with considerable danger, as if the first 
shot miss or any other part than the head 
be wounded* the enraged animal rushes 
on the aggressor, whose only dependence 
must then be upon his speed or his cour- 
age and address in the use of his cou/eau- 
de-chasse. In Norway, however, and in 
northern Sweden, the peasant undaunted 
goes. thus in pursuit of the bear un- 


attended, relying upon his own skill 
and activity, and _ generally returns 
triumphant.” 





"#1 be -g leave to differ from Sir Arthur, regarding the 
most vulnerable part of a bear for a deadly shot, as T_be- 
lieve it more certain to be fatal when aimed ‘directly back of 
the shoulder, as it will then penetrate the vitals and soon 
produce death. —({R. B. M.] 
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STEVENS. 


[Our Special Correspondent.) 


THROUGH CHINA. 


XXVIII. 


Piace : Canton; an! the time, Wednes- 
day, October 13th. The voyage from 
Calcutta on the opium steamer Wing- 
Sang is over, and after several days’ 
delay, my Chinese passport is duly ob- 
tained from the Viceroy. It grants me 
permission to journey through the pro- 
vinces of Quang-tung and Kiang-tsi to 
Kin-Kiang, stipulating, however, that it 
does not include leave to visit ‘‘ districts 
infested by robbers, nomadic tribes or 
lawless characters.” 

The British Consul considerately hopes 
that I will be fortunate enough to get be- 
yond the boundary of his own jurisdiction 
before getting murdered; Ah Kum, the 
affable guide who pilots Fankwae tourists 
about Canton, smirks and bows politely, 
and hopes I won’t get murdered at all ; 
the boat-woman takes me up stream be- 
yond the outskirts of the famous boat- 
population of Canton and sets me down 
at a village. 

Pointing out a squatty Celestial, with a 


1The first article of this series appeared in Outine for April, 1885. 


pig-tail that well nigh sweeps the ground, 
she utters the one word ‘‘ Fat shan” and 
leaves me to my own resources. The 
man with the long queue is bound for 
Fat-shan, and by pointing him out, the 
woman means that my surest way of find- 
ing that city is to follow behind him. It 
is a wise precaution ; for the whole rich 
valley of the Pearl River is traversed by a 
maze of narrow toot-ways, leading hither 
and thither from village to village, and 
yet, seemingly, nowhere in particular. It 
is a bewildering task for a stranger to 
attempt to follow in any _ particular 
direction. 

Fat-shan is reached at length, a large 
walled city, the centre of important por- 
celain manufactures. Hours are spent in 
threading the narrow, alley-like streets, in 
a vain endeavor to discover the proper 
outlet on the other side. During that 
time, Iam, it is needless to say, almost 
crushed in the surging masses of Celestials 
that gather about me. I escape at last, 
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however (out the same gate I entered!) 
and after a few miles, the stone paths 
merge into well-beaten trails that on 
reasonably level soil afford excellent 
wheeling. The hillsides are crowded 
with graves, which, instead of the sugar-loaf 
“ant hillocks” of the paddy-fields, assume 
the traditional horse-shoe shape of the 
Chinese ancestral grave. On the barren, 
gravelly hills, unfit for cultivation, the 
thrifty and economical Celestial inters the 
remains of his departed friends. Although 
in making this choice he is supposed 
to be chiefly interested in securing 
repose for his ancestors’ souls, he 
at the same time secures the double ad- 
vantage of a well-drained cemetery, and 
the preservation of his cultivable lands 
intact. Everything, indeed, would seem to 
be made subservient to this latter end; 
every foot of productive soil seems to be 
held as of paramount importance in the 
teeming delta of the Pearl River. 

Beyond the first of these cemetery hills, 
peopled so thickly with the dead, rises 
the tall pawn-towers of the large village 
of Chun-Kong-hoi. The natural dirt paths 
enable me to ride right up to the entrance 
gate of the main street. Good natured 
crowds fellow me through the street ; and 
outside the gate of departure I favor them 


“ GOOD NATURED CROWDS FOLLOW ME THROUGH THE GATE.” 














with a few turns on the smooth flags of a 
rice winnowing floor. The performance 
is hailed with shouts of surprise and de- 
light, and they endeavor to have me re- 
main in Chun-Kong-hoi all night. 

There still remains an hour or two of 
daylight, however, and the unsatisfactory 
distance thus far traveled, induces me to 
push on to the next village, observed to 
be about a couple of miles ahead. Arriv- 
ing at this village, I quickly discover my- 
self to be in error, and at the same time, 
learn another useful lesson in the customs 
of Chinese travel. 

In this village there is no hifim (inn), 
and in direct opposition to the hospitable 
customs of other Asiatic countries 
traversed, it is utterly impossible to obtain 
any sort of accommodation. Reluctant 
to retrace my footsteps to Chun-Kong-hoi, 
I remember the advice of a Canton 
missionary and essay to seek the shelter 
of what I take to be the village temple, 
hoping to be allowed to sleep there for 
the night. Angry shouts and gesticula- 
tions from the man in charge stay my 
desecrating footsteps at the door ; and the 
angry scowls of the lookers on prove 
them to be in full sympathy with their 
priest—if he is the priest. An individual 
who speaks a limited quantity of pigeon 
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English and who has heretofore seemed 
inclined to be friendly, now edges off to a 
distance, as though fearful of incurring 
the odium of being in sympathy with a 
Fankwae. In presuming too much upon 
the well-meant information received at 
Canton, I have madea mistake that might, 
had I actually invaded the sacred precincts 
of the temple, resulted very unpleasantly 
to myself. Surely to-day has been 
crowded with mistakes, and the useful 
lessons of experience! (Perhaps one of 
my mistakes is that the place isn’t a 
temple at all.) 

Nothing remains but to return to Chun- 
Kong-hoi for the night, knowing nothing 
of the prospect ahead. My arrival there 
is greeted with acclamations of approval, 
the crowd insisting upon another per- 
formance at the rice floor, before con- 
ducting me to the him. 

An official in big tortoise-shell spectacles 
examines my passport, reading it slowly 
and deliberately aloud in peculiar sing- 
song tones to the crowd, who listen with 
all-absorbing attention. He then orders the 
people to direct me to a certain inn. This 
inn blossoms forth upon my, as yet, un- 
accustomed vision as a peculiarly vile and 
dingy little hovel, smoke-blackened and 
untidy as a village smithy. Half a dozen 
tude benches covered with reed mats and 
provided with uncomfortable wooden 
pillows, represent what sleeping accom- 
modations the place affords. 

The inevitable young man with the 
officious interest in my welfare quickly 
makes his appearance in China, as in 
Persia or Turkey, and undertakes the 
office of anticipating my pleasure and 
making known my wants. This is done 
partly from a desire to be near me—to 
make sure of a seat near the foot-lights— 
but chiefly to show off his knowledge of a 
Fankwae's peculiarities to his presumably 
less enlightened countrymen. 

Whatever his motives, his actions prove 
very acceptable ; he conducts me to an 
eating-house where a supper is obtained 
of hard-boiled eggs, rice, fish, and little 
sugary dumplings. From here he kindly 
pilots me to a stuffy little opium den, a 
proceeding that betrays his ignorance 
rather than his knowledge of the genus 
Fankwae. Seeing that I have no use for 
the seductive fumes of the drug, we return 
to my hi/im, where I occupy a bench out- 
side in preference to the evil smelling 
atmosphere within. 

As it grows dark the people wonder why 
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I don’t prefer the interior of the dimly 
lighted hi/tim. My preference to the out- 
side bench, is not unattended with hopes 
that, as they can no longer see my face, 
my greasy-looking, half-naked audience 
would give me a moment's peace and 
quiet. Nothing, however, is farther from 
their thoughts; on the contrary, they 
gather closer and closer about me, stick- 
ing their yellow faces close to mine and 
examining my features as critically as 
though searching the face of an image. 
By and by it grows too dark even for this, 
and then some enterprising individual 
brings a couple of red wax tapers, placing 
one on either side of me on the bench. 

By the dim religious light of these two 
candles, hundreds of people come and 
peer curiously into my face, and occa- 
sionally some _ ultra-inquisitive mortal 
picks up one of the tapers and by its aid 
makes a searching examination of my 
face, figure and clothes. Mischievous 
youngsters with irreligious abandon, at- 
tempt to make the scene comical by 
lighting joss-sticks and waving bits of 
burning paper. 

The tapers on either side and the young- 
sters’ irreverent antics with the evil-spirit- 
dispersing joss-sticks, makes my situation 
so ridiculously suggestive of an idol, that 
I am perforce compelled to smile. The 
crowd have been too deeply absorbed in 
the contemplation of my face to notice 
this side-show ; but they quickly see the 
point, and follow my lead with a general 
round of merriment. About ten o’clock 
I retire inside ; the irrepressible inquisi- 
tives come pouring in the door behind me, 
but the Ai#im-keeper angrily drives them 
out and bars the door. 

Several other lodgers.occupy the room 
in common with myself; some are smok- 
ing tobacco and others are industriously 
‘‘hitting the pipe.” The combined fumes 
of opium and tobacco are well nigh un- 
bearable, but there is no alternative. The 
next bench to mine is occupied by a 
peripatetic vendor of drugs and medicines. 
Most of his time is consumed in smoking 
opium in dreamy oblivion to all else, 
save the sensuous delights embodied in 
that operation itself. Occasionally, how- 
ever, when preparing for another smoke, 
he addresses me at length in about one 
word of pigeon English to a dozen of 
simon-pure Cantonese. In a spirit of 
friendliness he tenders me the freedom 
of his pipe and little box of opium, which 
is, of course, “ declined with thanks.” 
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Long into the midnight hours, my gar- 
rulous companions sit around and talk, 
and smoke, and eat peanuts. Mosquitoes 
likewise contribute to the general induce- 
ment to keep awake; and after the others 
have finally lain down, my ancient next 
neighbor produces a small mortar and 
pestle, and busies himself in pounding 
drugs. For this operation he assumes a 
pair of large, round spectacles, that in the 
dimly-lighted apartment and its nocturnal 
associations, are highly suggestive of owls 
and owlish wisdom. The old quack 
works away at his mortar, regardless of 
the approach of day-break, now and then 
pausing to adjust the Wick in his little 
saucer of grease, or to indulge in the 
luxury of a peanut. 

Such are the experiences of my first 
night ata Chinese village hit#m,; they will 
not soon be forgotten. 

The proprietor of the Aztim seems over- 
joyed at my liberality, as I present him a 
ten cent string of ¢szz for the night's lodg- 
ing. Small as it sounds, this amount is 
probably three or four times more than he 
obtains from his Chinese guests. 

The country beyond Chun-Kong-hoi is 
alternately level and hilly, the former 
highly cultivated, and the latter occupied 
mostly with graves. Peanut harvest is in 
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progress, and men, women and children 
are everywhere about the fields. The soil 
of a peanut-bed to the depth of several 
inches is dug up and all passed through a 
sieve, the meshes of which are of the 
proper size to retain the nuts. The last 
possible grain, nut or particle of life-sus- 
taining vegetable or insect life is extracted 
from the soil, ducks and chickens being 
cooped and herded on the fields and gar- 
dens after human ingenuity has reached 
its limit of research. 

Big wooden pails of warm tea stand 
about the fields, from which everybody 
help themselves when thirsty. A party of 
peanut-harvesters are regaling themselves 
with stewed turnips, and tough, under- 
done pieces of dried liver. They invite me 
io partake, handing me a pair of chop- 
sticks and a bowl. 

Gangs of coolies, strung in Indian file 
along the paths, are met, carrying lacquer- 
ware from some interior town to Fat-shan 
and Canton. Othersare encountered with 
cages of kittens and puppies, which they 
are conveying to the same market. These 
are men whose business is collecting these 
table delicacies from outlying villages for 
the city markets, after the manner of egg 
and chicken buyers in America. 

My course at length brings me to the 














town of Si-noun, on the south bank of the 
Pearl River. The river is here prevented 
from inundating the low country adjacent 
by strong levees; along these are well- 
tramped paths that afford much good 
wheeling, as well as providing a well- 
defined course toward Sam-shue. After 
following the river for some miles, how- 
ever, I conclude that its course is altogether 
more southernly than there is any necessity 
for me to go; so crossing the river ata 
village ferry, I strike a trail across country 
in a northwesternly direction that must 
sooner or later bring me to the banks of 
the Pi-Kiang. Sam-shue is at the junction 
of these two rivers, the one flowing from 
west to east and the other from north to 
south; by striking across country, but one 
side of a triangle is traversed instead of 
the two formed by the rivers. My objec- 
tive point for the night is Lo-pow, the first 
town of any size up the Pi-Kiang. 

The intervening country is found to be 
less level than that south of the Pearl 
River, but the whole district is a puzzling 
maze of pathways, along which it seems 
an almost hopeless task to try and pursue 
any direct course. Little villages sur- 
rounded by walls and big farm-houses, 
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hidden within thick bamboo hedges, turn 
out their hundreds of grinning people to 
see the queer-looking Fankwae in the big 
helmet, the tight-fitting checked coat and 
knee-breeches, and above all, his curious 
machine. 

The hilly district is poor and gravelly, 
and a long drought has made the peanut 
harvest almost a failure. Peanuts appear 
to be the staple crop of these hills, but 
small patches of tea are grown by the 
farmers for their own consumption.. The 
people are friendly and seem greatly 
amused at my general appearance. The 
Canton missionaries have footed it all 
through this district at intervals, so that 
they are not altogether unacquainted with 
a Fankwae’s appearance. That they have 
sometimes been relieved in time of famine 
and distress from the same source, no 
doubt, has something to do, with their 
smiles and friendly advances. 

A volunteer guide from one of the vil- 
lages extricates me from a bewildering 
network of trails in the afternoon, and 
guides me across to the bottom-lands of 
the Pi-Kiang. Receiving a reward, he 
eyes the piece of silver a moment wistfully, 
puts it away, and guides me half a mile 
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further. Pointing to the embankment of 
the Pi-Kiang in the distance ahead, he 
presents himself for further reward. Re- 
ceiving this, he thereupon conceives the 
brilliant idea of piloting me over success- 
ive short stages, with a view of obtaining 
ésin at the end of each stage. 

John Chinaman is no more responsible, 
morally, for the ‘‘dark ways and vain 
tricks” accredited to him in the Western 
World, than a crow is for the blackness of 
his plumage. The desperate struggle for 
existence in this crowded empire, that has 
no doubt been a normal condition of its 
society for ages, has developed traits of 
character in these later generations, which 
are as unchangeable as the skin of the 
Ethiopian or the spots of the leopard. 
Either of these can be whitened over, but 
not readily changed; the same may be 
truthfully said of the moral leprosy of the 
average Celestial. Here is a simple pea- 
nut-farmer’s son, who knows nothing of 
the outer world, yet no sooner does a stray 
opportunity present, than he develops im- 
mediately financial trickery worthy of a 
Constantinople guide. 

The paths across the Pi-Kiang valley are 
more walls than paths, often rising ten feet 
above the paddy-fields, and presenting a 
width of not more than two feet. Good 
riding, however, is happily found on the 
levees, and a few miles up stream brings 





me to Lo-pow. Lo-pow is situated on a 
sandy island in mid-stream; not caring to 
ferry to the island, I continue up the levee 
to a small town a mile beyond. No 
accommodation is to be obtained here, 
however, so my yesterday evening pro- 
gramme has again to be enacted. 

The hi/tim at Lo-pow is somewhat supe- 
rior to that of yesterday; it is a two-storied 
building, and the proprietor hustles me 
up-stairs in short order, and locks me in. 
This is to prevent any possible hostility 
from the crowd that immediately swarms 
the place; for whilst in his house he is in 
a measure held responsible for my treat- 
ment. The bicycle is kept down-stairs, 
where it performs the office of a vent for 
the rampant curiosity of the thousands who 
besiege the pruprietor for a peep at myself. 

A little cup anda teapot of hot tea is 
brought me at once, and my order taken 
for supper; the characters on a limited 
written vocabulary proving invaluable as 
an aid toward making my gastronomic 
preferences understood. A dish of boiled 
fish. pickled ginger, chicken entrées, young 
onions, together with rice enough to feed 
a pig, form the ingredients of a very good 
Chinese meal. Chop-sticks are, of course, 
provided; but as yet, my dexterity in the 
manipulation of these articles is decidedly 
of the negative order, and so my pocket- 
knife performs the dual office of knife and 

















fork; for the rice, one can use, after a 
manner, the little porcelain dipper, pro- 
vided for ladling an evil-smelling liquid 
over that staple. 

Bread, there is none in China; rice is 
the bread of both this country and Japan. 
During the night one gets a reminder of 
the dek-jees of Constantinople in the per- 
formances of a night policeman, who 
passes by at intervals loudly beating a 
drum. This, together with roystering 
mosquitoes, and a too liberal indulgence 
in strong tea, banishes sleep to-night 
almost as effectually as the pounding of 
the old drug-vendor’s pestle did at Chun- 
Kong-hoi. 

The rooms below are full of sleeping 
coolies, cat-and-dog hucksters and trav- 
elers, when I descend at day-break to start. 
The first two hours are wasted in wander- 
ing along a levee that leads up a tributary 
stream, coming back again and getting 
ferried to the right embankment. The 
riding is variable, and the zigzagging of 
the levee often compels me to travel three 
miles for the gaining of one. My elevated 
path commands a good view of the traffic 
on the river, and of the agricultural oper- 
ations on the adjacent lowlands. 

The boating scenes on the river are 
animated, and peculiarly Chinese. The 
northern monsoons, called typhoons in 
China, are blowing strongly down stream, 
whilst the current itself is naturally strong; 
under the influence of wind and current 
combined, junks and sampans with butter- 
fly sails all set are going down stream at 
racing speed. In striking contrast to 
these, are the up-stream boats, crawling 
along at scarcely perceptible pace against 
the current, in response to the rhythmical 
movements of a line of men, women and 
children harnessed one behind another 
to along tow-line. 

The water in the river is low and the 
larger boats have to be watched carefully 
to prevent grounding ; sometimes when 
the river is wide and the passable channel 
but a narrow place in the middle, the tow- 
people have to take to the water, often 
wading waist deep. Men and women are 
dressed pretty much alike, but in addition 
to the broad-legged pantaloons and blue 
blouse, the women are distinguished by a 
checked apron. Some of them wear broad 
bamboo hats, while others wear nothing 
but nature’s covering, or perchance a 
handkerchief tied around their heads. The 
traffic on the river is something enormous, 
scores of boats dotting the river at every 
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turn. It is no longer difficult to believe 
the oft-heard assertion, that the tonnage of 
China’s inland fleet is equal to the ocean 
tonnage of all the world. 

Below me on the right the scene is 
scarcely less animated ; one would think 
the whole population of the country were 
engaged in pumping water over the rice 
fields, by the number of tread-wheels on 
the go. One of the most curious sights in 
China is to see people working these irri- 
gating machines all over the fields. Instead 
of the buffaloes of Egypt and India, every- 
thing here is accomplished by the labor of 
man, The tread-wheel is usually worked 
by two men or women, who steady them- 
selves by holding to a cross-bar, while 
their weight revolves the tread-wheel and 
works a chain of water-pockets. The 
pockets dip water from a hole or ditch 
and empty it into troughs, whence it 
spreads over the field. The screeching of 
these wheels can be heard for miles, and 
the grotesque Chinese figures stepping up, 
up, up in pairs, yet never ascending, the 
women singing in shrill, falsetto voices, 
and the incessant gabble of conversation, 
makes a picture of industry the like of 
which is to be seen in no other part of 
the world. 

Once on the west side of the river the 
country is quite mountainous, the moun- 
tains being sparsely covered with pine ; in 
the recesses are dark groves of bamboo, 
garden-like patches of cultivation and 
villages. Across the low land to the east 
the hills are lower, and the sides of many 
are terraced and cultivated; on isolated 
points one now and then catches sight of 
a pagoda. 

By noon I reach Ty-toon, a town of a 
few thousand inhabitants, strung along 
the bank of the river almost in one long 
street. Bowls of rice soup, and fingers 
of tough greasy pastry, and bananas, are 
here duly consumed, in the presence of 
the customary sore-eyed, ugly-mugged 
and chatterful crowd of people ; tea is al- 
ways at hand in wooden buckets for cus- 
tomers to help themselves. Instead of 
purchasing a five-cent drink and getting a 
nibble at the free-lunch counter, ‘the 
Chinaman buys a couple of flakey rice- 
cakes for a cent or less and gets his tea 
for nothing. Like the bar-tender in the 
United States, however, keeping his 
weather eye open for free-lunch fiends, 
the Chinese-dispenser of eatables watches 
his customers to see that the hospitality 
of the tea-pail is not outrageously abused. 
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Ty-toon is situated at the junction of two 
rivers, whcre travelers to Chin-yuen have 
to cross over onthe other side of the tribu- 
tary stream. ‘This lands one on a broad 
strip of bottom land in the forks of 
the rivers, the Pi-Kiang being still on the 
west. This flat land, for some reason, 
would seem to be unsuitable for cultivation, 
probably being subject to periodical over- 
flow. It is now covered with coarse grass 
several feet tall, and through it there act- 
ually leads a fairly continuous foot-trail 
leading in the direction of Chin-yuen. 
Most of this is ridable, though lumpy 
from being tramped when muddy. 

Cultivation is quickly reached again, 
and the levee has given place to high 
natural banks that require no additional 
elevation to protect the fields and villages. 
The pathways through the fields are here 
unpaved; and the one leading to Chin- 
yuen is not difficult to distinguish from 
the others, as it follows in a general way 
the river. 

The occupants of houses near. this 
path, turn an honest /s7z or two by sup- 
plying little discs of sweetened pea-nut 
dough to passing travelers, besides tea, 
sugar cane and the inevitable bowls of 
rice soup. Sometimes I halt and rest at 
these places, when I quickly become the 
centre of a wondering gathering of house- 
wives with babies and older children. 
They take greater interest in myself than 
they do in the bicycle, and examine with 
true feminine criticism the texture of my 
clothes. 

Everything the Chinese themselves 
wear is either cotton or silk, and the fact 
of my clothes being woolen, affords 
material for much wonderment and 
speculation. These inquisitive dames 
handle me pretty much as though they 
were examining the merits of a roll of 
calico, or a life-size rubber doll ; they 
touch my face, lift my helmet to show 
one another my hair, pinch me on the 
arms and legs, count my fingers and 
otherwise make themselves familiar, and 
at home, so to speak, with my figure. 
This, of course, is rather trying to a 
naturally diffident person of the opposite 
sex; my bashfulness, at first, takes the 
form of buying peanut cakes for the 
babies. This puts us, at once, on the 
best of terms, and soon I send them all 
into fits of laughter by placing my helmet 
on one inquisitive young matron’s head. 

Chin-yuen forms something of a cres- 
cent on the west shore of the river, and is 


distinguished by a seven-storied pagoda 
at the southern extremity of its curvature. 
As seen from the east bank, the city and 
its background of reddish hills, two peaks 
of which rise to the respectable height of, 
Ishouldjudge, 2,00o0feet, is not without cer- 
tain pretensions to beauty. Many of the 
houses on the river front are built over 
the water on piles, and broad flights of 
stone steps lead down to the water. 

The usual boat population occupy a 
swarm of sampans anchored before the 
city, whilst hundreds of others are moving 
hither and thither. The water isintensely 
blue, and the broad reaches of sand are 
dazzlingly white ; on either bank are dark 
patches of feathery bamboo ; the white, 
blue and green, the pagoda, the city with 
its towering pawn-houses, and the whole 
flanked by red clay hills, forms a picture 
that certainly is not wanting in life and 
color. 

The quarters assigned me at the hitim, 
here, are again up-stairs, and my room- 
companion is an attenuated opium smoker, 
who is apparently a permanent lodger. 
This apartment is gained by a ladder, 
and after submitting to much annoyance 
from the obtrusive crowds below invading 
our quarters, my companion drives them all 
out with the loud lash of his tongue, and 
then draws up the only avenue of com- 
munication. He is engaged in cooking 
his supper and in washing dirty dishes ; 
when the crowd below gets too noisy and 
clamorous he steps to the opening and 
coolly treats them to a basin of dish-water. 
This he repeats a number of times during 
the evening, saving his dish-water for 
that special purpose. 

The air is reeking with smoke and dis- 
agreeable odors from below. where cook- 
ing is going on, and pigs wallow in filth 
in arear apartment. The back room ofa 
Chinese inn is nearly always a pigsty, and 
a noisome place on general principles. 
Later in the evening a few privileged 
characters are permitted to come up, and 
the room quickly changes into a regular 
opium-den. A tough day’s journey and 
two previous nights of wakefulness, enable 
me to fall asleep, notwithstanding the 
evil smells, the presence of the opium- 
smoking visitors and the grunting pigs 
and talkative humans down below. 

During the day I have sprained my 
right knee, and it becomes painful in the 
night and wakes me up. In the morning 
my way is made through the waking city 
with a painful limp, that gives rise to 
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much unsympathetic giggling among the 
crowd at my heels. Perhaps they think 
all Fankwaes thus hobble along; their 
giggling, however, is doubtless evidence 


of the well-known pitiless disposition of 


the Chinese. The sentiment of pity and 
consideration for the sufferings of others, 
is a well-nigh invisible quality of John 
Chinaman’s character, and as I limp slow- 
ly along, I mentally picture myself with 
a broken leg or serious illness, alone 
among these people. A Fankwae with 
his leg broken! a Fankwae lying at the 
point of death! why, the whole city 
would want to witness such an extra- 
ordinary sight ; there would be no keep- 
ing them out ; one would be the centre of 
a tumultuous rabble day and night! 

The river contains long reaches leading 
in a totally contrary direction to what I 
know my general course to be. My ob- 
jective point is a little east of north, but 
for miles this morning I am headed con- 
siderably south of the rising sun. There 
is nothing for it, however, but to keep the 
foot-trail that now follows along the river 
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curious sails appearing and disappearing 
around a bend in the cafion. The brown 
battlemented cliffs are relieved by scatter- 
ing pines, and in the interstices by dense 
thickets of bamboo; temples, pagodas and 
a village complete a scene that will be 
long remembered as one of the loveliest 
bits of’scenery the whole world round. 
The scene is pre-eminently characteristic, 
and after seeing it, one no longer mis- 
understands the Chinaman who persists in 
thinking his country the great middle 
kingdom of landscape beauty and sun- 
shine, compared to which, all others are 
‘regions of mist and snow.” 

Across the creeks which occasionally 
join issue with the river are erected frail 


.and wabbly bamboo foot-rails; some of 


these are evidently private enterprises, as 
an ancient Celestial is usually on hand 
for the collection of tiny toll Narrow 
bridges, rude steps cut in the face of the 
cliffs, trails along narrow ledges over 
rocky ridges, down across gulches, and 
anon through loose shale on ticklishly 
sloping banks, characterize the passage 











bank, conforming to all its multifare crooks 


through the cafion. The sun is broiling 
and angles. Every mile or two the path 


hot, and my knee swollen and painful. It 
is overhung by a big bamboo hedge, be- is barely possible to crawl along at a 
hind which is hidden a village. snail’s pace by keeping my game leg stiff; 
The character of these little river-side bending the knee is attended with agony. 
villages varies from peaceful agricultural Frequent rests are necessary, and an 
and fishing communities, to nests of river- examination reveals my knee badly in- 
pirates and hard characters generally, flamed. 
who covertly prey on the commerce of Hours are consumed in scrambling for 
the Pi-Kiang, and commit depredations in three or four miles up and down steps, 
the surrounding country. A glimpse of and over the most abominable course a 
me is generally caught by some one bicycle was ever dragged, carried, up- 
behind the hedge as I ride or trundle past; ended and lugged over. At the end of 
shouts of ‘‘the Fankwae, the Fankwae,” that time I reached a temple occupying a 
and screams of laughter at the prospect of romantic position in a rocky defile, and 
seeing one of these queer creatures, im- where a flight of steps leads down to the 
mediately follow the discovery. The water’s edge. All semblance of anything 
gabble and laughter and hurrying from _ in the nature of a continuous path termi- 
the houses to the hedge, the hasty scram- nates at the temple, and hailing a sam- 
bling through the little wicket gates, all pan, bound up stream, I obtained passage 
occurs with a flutter and noisy squabble to the northern extremity of the cafion. 
that suggests a-flock of excited geese. The sampan is towed by a team of 
A few miles above Chin-yuen the river seven coolies, harnessed to a small strong 
enters a rocky gorge, and the marvelous rope made of bamboo splint. It is in- 
beauty of the scenery rivets me to the teresting yet painful to see these men 
spot in wondering contemplation for an clambering like goats about the rocky cliffs, 
hour. It is the same picture of rocky sometimes as much as a hundred feet 
mountains, blue water, junks, bridges, above the water; one of the number does 
temples and people one sometimes sees nothing else but throw the rope over pro- 
on sets of chinaware. Never was water tuberant points of rock, One would nat- 
so intensely blue, or sand so dazzlingly urally imagine that Chinese enterprise 
white, as the Pi-Kiang at the entrance to would be sufficient to construct some- 
this gorge this sunny morning ; onitssky- thing like a decent towpath through this 


blue bosom float junks and sampans, their cafion, considering the number of boats 
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towed through it daily ; but everything in 
China seems to be done by the main 
strength and awkwardness of individuals. 

The boatmen seem _honest-hearted 
fellows; at noon they invite me to par- 
ticipate in their frugal meal of rice and 
turnips. Passing sampans are greeted by 
the crew of our boat, with the intelligence 
that a Fankwae is abroad; the news be- 
ing invariably conveyed with a droll 
‘‘ha-ha!” and received with the same. 
Indeed, the average Chinese river-man or 
agriculturist, the simple-hearted children 
of the water and the soil, seem to regard 
the Fankwae as a creature so remarkably 
comical, that the mere mention of him 
causes them to laugh. 

Near the end of the cafion the boat is 
moored at a village for the day, and, my 
knee feeling much better from the rest, I 
pursue my course up the bank of the 
river. The bank is level in a general 
sense, but much cut up with small tribu- 
tary creeks. 

Whilst resting on the bank of one of 
these creeks, partly hidden behind a clump 
of bamboo, a slave-woman carrying her 
mistress pick-a-back appears upon the 
scene. Catching sight of me, the golden 
lily utters a little cry of alarm and issues 
hurried orders to her maid. ‘The latter 
wheels round and scuttles back along the 
path with her frightened burden, both 
maid and golden lily no doubt very thank- 
ful at finding themselves unpursued. A 
few minutes after their hasty flight, three 
men approach my resting place with pitch- 
forks. The frightened females have pro- 
bably told them of the presence of some 
queer-looking object lurking behind the 
bushes, and like true heroes they have 
shouldered their pitchforks and sallied 
forth to investigate. A whoopand a feint 
from me would either put them to flight, 
or precipitate a conflict, as is readily seen 
from the extreme cautiousness of their 
advance. As I remained perfectly still, 
however, they approach by short stages 
and with many stops for consultation, un- 
til near enough to satisfy themselves of 
my peacefulcharacter. They loiter around 
until my departure, when they follow be- 
hind for a few hundred yards, watching 
me narrowly until I am past their own 
little cluster of houses. 

It is almost dark when I arrive at the 
next village, prepared to seek such accom- 
modations for the night as the place 
affords, if any. The people, however, 
seem decidedly inclined to give me the 





cold shoulder, eyeing me _ suspiciously 
from a respectful distance, instead of clus- 


tering, as usual, close about me. Being 
pretty tired and hungry and knowing 
absolutely nothing of the distance to the 
next place, I endeavor to cultivate their 
friendship by smiles and by addressing 
the nearest youngster in polite greetings 
of ‘‘chin-chin.” 

All this proves of no avail; they seem 
one and all to be laboring under the im- 
pression that my appearance is of evil 
portent to themselves. Perchance some 
social calamity they have just been visited 
with, is attributed in their superstitious 
minds to the fell influence of the foreign 
devil, who has so suddenly bobbed up in 
their midst just at this unhappy, inauspi- 
cious moment. Peradventure some stray 
and highly exaggerated bit of news in re- 
gard to Fankwae aggression in Tonquin 
(the French Tonquin expedition) has hap- 
pened to reach the little interior village 
this very day, and the excited people see 
in me an emissary of destruction, here for 
the diabolical purpose of spying out their 
country. A dozen reasons, however, 
might be here advanced, and all be far 
wide of the truth. 

Whatever their hostility is all about is a 
mystery to me, the innocent object of 
sundry scowls and angry gestures. One 
individual contemplates me for a minute 
with unconcealed aversion, and _ then 
breaks out into a torrent of angry words 
and excited gestures. From all appear- 
ances, it behooves me to be clearing out, 
ere the pent-up feelings of the people find 
vent in some aggressive manner, as a 
result of this person’s incitant eloquence. 
Greatly puzzled to account for this un- 
pleasant recevtion, I quietly betake my- 
self off. 

It is now getting pretty dark, and con- 
sidering the unfortunate condition of my 
knee, the situation is, to say the least, an- 
noying. It is not without apprehensions 
of being followed that I leave the village ; 
and ere I am two hundred yards away, 
torches are observed moving rapidly 
about, and soon loud shouts of ‘‘ Fank- 
wae, Fankwae!” tell me that a number of 
men are in pursuit. 

Darkness favors my retreat, and scram- 
bling down the river bank I shape my 
course across the sand and shallow side 
channels to a small island, thickly covered 
with bamboo, the location of which is now 
barely outlined against the lingering streaks 
of day-light in the western sky. Half 
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an hour is consumed in reaching this ; but 
no small satisfaction is derived from see- 
ing the flaming torches of my pursuers 
continue on up the bank. The dense 
bamboo thickets afford an excellent hid- 
ing-place, providing my divergence is not 
suspected. A little farther up stream, on 
the bank, are the lights of another village; 
and as I crouch here in the darkness I can 
see the torches of the pursuing party en- 
tering this village, and can hear them 
making shouting inquiries of their neigh- 
bors about the foreign devil. 

The thicket is alive with ravenous mos- 
quitoes that issue immediately their pecu- 
liar policy of assurance against falling 
asleep. Unappeased hunger, mosquitoes, 
and the perilousness of the situation oc- 
cupy my attention for some hours, when, 
seeing nothing further of the vengeful as- 
pirants for my gore, I drag my weary way 
up stream, through sand and shallow 
water. Keeping in the river-bed for seve- 
ral miles, I finally regain the bank, and, 
although my inflamed knee treats me to a 
twinge of agony at every step, I steadily 
persevere till morning. 

An hour or two of morning light brings 
me to the town of Quang-shi, after an aw- 
ful tugging through sand-hills, unbridged 
ravines and water. Hardly able to stand 
from fatigue and the pain of my knee, the 
desperate nature of the road, or, more cor- 
rectly, the entire absence of anything of 
the kind, and the disquieting incident of 
the night, awakens me to a realizing sense 
of my helplessness should the people of 
Quang-shi prove to be hostile. Conscious 
of my inability to run or ride, savagely 
hungry and desperately tired, I enter 
Quang-shi with the spirit of a hunted ani- 
mal at bay. With revolver pulled round 
to the front ready to hand, and half-ex- 
pecting occasion to use it in defense of my 
life, | grimly speculate on the number of 
my cartridges and the probability of each 
one bagging a sore-eyed Celestial ere my 
own lonely and reluctant ghost is yielded 
up. 

All this, fortunately, is found to be su- 
perfluous speculation, for the good people 
of Quang-shi prove, at least, passively 
friendly ; a handful of sez divided among 
the youngsters, and a general spendthrift 
scatterment of ten cents’ worth of the 
same base currency among the stall-keep- 
ers for chow-chow, heightens their friendly 
Interest in me to an appreciable extent. 

Chao-choo-foo is the next city marked 
On my itinerary, but as Quang-shi is not 
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on my map I have no means of judging 
whether Chao-choo-foo is four “ up stream 
or forty. All attempts to obtain some idea 
of the distance from the natives result in 
the utter bewilderment of both questioned 
and querist. No amount of counting on 
fingers, or marking on paper, or interro- 
gative arching of eyebrows, or repetition 
of ‘‘Chao-choo-foo li?” sheds a giimmer 
of light on the mind of the most intelli- 
gent-looking shopkeeper in Quang-shi con- 
cerning my wants. Yet, withal, he cour- 
teously bears with my, to him, idiotic 
pantomime and barbarous pronunciation, 
and repeats parrot-like after me ‘‘Chao- 
choo-foo li; Chao-choo-foo li” with sun- 
dry beaming smiles and friendly smirks. 

Far easier, however, is it to make them 
understand that I want to go to that city 
by ,boat. The loquacious owner of a 
twenty-foot sampan puts in his appear- 
ance as soon as my want is ascertained, 
and favors me with an unpunctuated 
speech of some five minutes’ duration. 
For fear I shouldn’t quite understand the 
tenor of his remarks, he insists on thrust- 
ing his yellow Mongolian phiz within an 
inch or two of mine own. At the end of 
five minutes I thrust my fingers in my 
ears out of sheer consideration for his vo- 
cal organs, and turn away; but the next 
moment he is fronting me again, and re- 
peating himself with ever increasing volu- 
bility. Finding my dullness quite im- 
penetrable, he searches out another lo- 
quacious mortal, and by the aid of the 
tiny beam scales every Chinaman carries 
for weighing broken silver, they finally 
make it understood that for six big rounds 
(dollars) he will convey me in his boat to 
Chao-choo-foo. - Understanding this, I 
promptly engage his services. 

Bundles of joss-sticks, rice, fish, pork, 
and a jar of samshoo (rice arrack) are 
taken aboard, and by ten o’clock we are 
under way. Two men, named respect- 
ively Ah Sum and Yung Po, a woman, 
and a baby of eighteen months comprise 
the company aboard. Ah Sum, being 
but an inconsequential wage-worker, at 
once assumes the onerous duties of tow- 
man; Yung Po, husband, father, and sole 
proprietor of the sampan, manipulates the 
rudder, which is in front, and occasion- 
ally assists Ah Sum by poling. The boat- 
wife stands at the stern and regulates the 
length of the tow-line; the baby puts in 
the first few-hours in wondering contem- 
plation of myself. 

The strange river-life of China is all 
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about us ; small fishing boats are every- 
where plying their calling. They are 
constructed with a central chamber full of 
auger-holes for the free admittance of 
water, in which the fish are conveyed 
alive to market, or imprisoned during the 
owners pleasure. Big freight sampans 
float past, propelled by oars if going down 
stream, and by the combined efforts of 
tow-line and poles if against the current. 
The propelling poles are fitted with neatly 
carved ‘‘crutch-trees” to fit the shoulder ; 


the polers, sometimes numbering as many. 


as a dozen, walk back and forth along 
side-planks and encourage themselves 
with cries of ‘‘ha-i, ha-i, ha-i.” A pecu- 
liar and indescribable inflection, would 
lead one, hearing and not seeing these 
boatmen, to fancy himseif listening to a 
flight of brants in stormy weather. Yung 
Po, poling by himself, gives utterance to 
a prolonged cry of ‘‘Atta-atta-atta aaooii ’ 
every time he hustles along the side-plank. 

The progress of up-stream boats is pain- 
fully slow, and a Chinaman is thoroughly 
Asiatic, in that he seems quite indifferent 
to the flight of time My impatience to 
push forward no doubt makes their ag- 
gravating slowness appear still slower. 

To pass the time away I endeavor to 
cultivate the friendship of the baby, be- 
stowing upon it winning smiles. The 
first smile given, it receives with wide- 
eyed astonishment ; the second causes it 
to look around and make sure of being 
within the pale of matern:1 protection, 
and the third results in a regular outburst 
of frightened crying. After vainly trying 
to soothe and frighten it into silence again, 
the mother hits it two or thre: smart raps 
on the head with a piece of half-inch board. 
This punishment has the magical effect of 
drying up its infantile tears, and causing 
it to laugh merrily at its own pranks the 
next minute. Hereafter, not only does it 
refrain from crying at my smiles, but if 
whimpering at anything else a simple 
elevation of the eyebrows causes it to for- 
get its troubles and to regard me witha 
steady gaze of surprise. 

The baby is about twelve months old, 
and is distinguished by twinkling, eye- 
browless black eyes, and a very exagge- 
rated cupid’s bow for a mouth; it is teth- 
ered with a string part of the time, and 
sometimes permitted to crawl about any- 
where ; it is secured from sinking, should 
it tumble overboard, by a bamboo buoy 
fastened to its back. 

Much of the scenery along the river is 


lovely in the extreme, and at dark. we cast 
anchor in a smooth, silent reach of the 
river just within the frowning gateway of 
a rocky cafion. Dark masses «f rock 
tower skyward five hundred feet in a per- 
pendicular wall, casting a dark shadow 
over the twilight shimmer of the water. 
n the north, the darksome prospect is 
invested with a lurid glow, apparently 
from some large fire; the cafion imme- 
diately about our anchoring place is alive 
with moving torches, representing the 
restless population of the river, and on 
the banks clustering points of light here 
and there denote thé locality of a village. 

The last few miles has been severe work 
for poor Ah Sum, clambering among rocks 
fit only for the footsteps of a goat. He 
sticks to the tow-line manfully to the end, 
but wading out to the boat when over- 
heated, causes him to be seized with vio- 
lent cramps all over; in his agony he 
rolls about the deck and implores Yung 
Po to put him out of his misery forthwith. 
His case is evidently urgent, and Yung 
Po and his wife proceed to administer the 
most heroic treatment. Hot samshoo is 
first poured down his throat and rubbed 
on his joints, then he is rolled over on his 
stomach; Yung Po then industriously 
flagellates him in the bend of the knees 
with a flat bamboo, and his wife scrapes 
him vigorously down the spine with the 
sharp edge of a porcelain bowl. 

Ah Sum groans and winces under this 
barbarous treatment, but with solicitous 
upbraidings they hold him down until 
they have scraped and pounded him black 
and blue, almost from head to foot. Then 
they turn him over on his back for a 
change of program. A _ thick joint of 
bamboo, resembling a quart measure, is 
planted against his stomach; lighted 
paper is then inserted beneath, and the 
‘‘cup held firmly fora moment, when it 
adheres of its own accord. 

This latter instrument is the Chinese 
equivalent of our cupping glass; like 
many otherinventions, it was probably in 
use among them ages before anything of 
the kind was known to us. Its applica- 
tion to the stomach for the relief of cramps 
would seem to indicate the possession of 
drawing powers; I take it to be a substi- 
tute for mustard plasters. Whilst the wife 
attends to this, Yung Po pinches him se- 
verely all over the throat and breast, con- 
verting all that portion of his anatomy 
into little blue ridges. By the time they 
get through with him, his last estate seems 
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a good deal worse than his first, but the 
change may have saved his life. 

Before retiring for the night lighted joss- 
sticks are stuck in the bow of the sam- 
pan, and lighted paper is waved about to 
propitiate the spirit of the waters and of 
the night; small saucers of rice, boiled 
turnip and peanut-oil are also solemnly 
presented to the tutelary gods, to enlist 
their active sympathies as an offset against 
the fell designs of mischievous spirits. 
Falling asleep under the soothing influ- 
ence of these extraordinary precautions 
for our safety and a supper of rice, ginger 
and fresh fish, | slumber peacefully until 
well under way next morning. Ah Sum 
is stiff and sore all over, but he bravely 
returns to his post, and under the com- 
bined efforts of pole and tow-line we speed 
along against a swift current at a pace 
that is almost visible to the naked eye. 

This morning I purchase a_ splendid 
trout, weighing seven or eight pounds, for 
about twenty cents; off this we make a 
couple of quite excellent meals. Observ- 
ing my awkward attempts to pick up 
pieces of fish with the chop-sticks, the 
good, thoughtful boat-wife takes a bone 
hair-pin out of her sleek, oily back hair 
and offers it to me to use as a fork! In 
the use of the chop-sticks, the baby leaves 
me far behind; this little doll-like Celes- 
tial takes to chop-sticks as naturally as an 
American child does to a spoon. No less 
marvelous is the manner in which this 
youngster avoids choking itself with fish- 
bones; nobody takes any notice of it, but 
although it puts plenty of bones in its 
mouth with great mouthfuls of fish, it al- 
ways ejects them without any bother to 
itself or anybody else. 

Before noon we emerge into a more 
open country; straight ahead can be seen 
an eight-storied pagoda. Reaching the 
pagoda, we pass, on the opposite shore, 
the town of Yang-tai (?). Fleets of big 
junks sail gaily down stream, laden with 
bales and packages of merchandise from 
Chao-choo-foo, Nam-hung and other man- 
ufacturing points up the river. Others 
resemble floating hay-ricks, bearing huge 
cargoes of coarse hay and pine needles 
down for the manufacture of paper. 

Several war-junks are anchored before 
Yang-tai ; unlike the peaceful (?) mer- 
chantmen on the Pearl River, they are 
armed with but a single cannon. They 
are, however, superior vessels compared 
with other craft on the river, and are 
manned with crews of twenty to thirty 
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theatrical-looking characters; rows of 
muskets and boarding pikes are observed, 
and conspicuous above all else are several 
large and handsome flags of the graceful 
triangular shape peculiar to China. 

The crew of these war-like vessels are 
uniformed in the gayest of red, and in the 
middle of their backs and breasts are dis- 
played white ‘‘ bull’s-eyes” about twelve 
inches in diameter. The object of these 
big white circular patches appears to be 
the presentation of a suitable place for the 
conspicuous display of big characters, de- 
noting the district or city to which they 
belong; or in other words labels, The 
wicked and sarcastic Fankwaes in the 
treaty ports, however, render a far differ- 
ent explanation. They say that a Chinese 
soldier always misses a bull’s-eye when 
he shoots at it—under no circumstances 
does he score a bull’s-eye. Observing 
this, the authorities concluded that Fank- 
wae soldiers were tarred with the same 
unhappy feather. With true Asiatic as- 
tuteness, they therefore conceived and 
carried out the brilliant idea of decorating 
all Celestial warriors with bull’s-eyes, 
front and rear, as a measure of protection 
against the bullets of the Fankwae soldiers 
in battle. 

Ah Sum becomes sick and weary at 
noon and is taken aboard, Yung Po and 
his better half taking alternate turns at the 
line. Towards evening the river makes a 
big sweep to the south-east, bringing the 
prevailing north wind round to our ad- 
vantage; if advantage it can be called, in 
blowing us pretty well south when our 
destination lies north. The sail is hoisted, 
and the crew confines itself to steering 
and poling the boat clear of bars. 

Poor Ah Sum is subjected to further clin- 
ical maltreatment this evening as we lay 
at anchor before No-foo-gong ; while we 
are eating rice and pork and listening to 
the sounds of revelry aboard the big pas- 
senger junks anchored near by, he is writh- 
ing and groaning with pain. 

He is too stiff and sore and exhausted 
to do anything in the morning; the wo- 
man goes out to pull, and the babe makes 
Rome howl, with little intermission, till 
she comes back. The boat-woman seems 
an industrious, wifely soul; Yung Po 
probably paid as high as forty dollars for 
her; at that price I should say she is a de- 
cided bargain. Occasionally when Yung 
Po cruelly orders her over-board, to take 
a hand at the tow-line, or to help shove 
the sampan off a sand ridge, she enters a 
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playful demurrer; but an angry look, 
an angry word, or a cheerful suggestion 
of ‘‘corporeal suasion,” and she hops 
lightly into the water. 

Two days we have now been working 
up stream, and not by all the pantomime 
at my command, am I able to discover 
from Yung Po or Ah Sum, or from the 
boat-wife, who seems possessed of more 
intelligence than the others, anything 
about how long it is going to take us to 
reach Chao-choo-foo. Nods and smiles 
are my reward, when I suggest one, two 
or three on my fingers and point up 
stream; nor does motioning the move- 
ment of the sun in connection with these 
usually enlightening methods, produce 
anything more satisfactory. All 1 can do 
is to watch the snail-like movements of the 
sampan, jot down my daily notes, and 
endeavor to make friends with the baby. 
Not that this latter occupation results very 
favorably, however; that queer-looking 
specimen of an infant seems possessed 
of a bump of curiosity that dwarfs into 
utter insignificance all its other faculties ; 
for hours together it sits and gazes at me 
with its curious little black eyes, seem- 
ingly oblivious to all else besides. 

A few miles from No-foo-gong and a 
rocky precipice towers up on the west 
shore, something like a thousand feet 
high. The crackling of fire-crackers in- 
numerable and the report of larger and 
noisier explosions attract my attention as 
we gradually crawl up toward it; and 
coming nearer, flocks of pigeons are ob- 
served flying uneasily in and out of caves 
in the lower levels of the cliff. 

In the course of time our sampan ar- 
rives opposite and reveals a curious two- 
storied cave temple, with many gaily 
dressed people, pleasure sampans and 
bamboo rafts. This is the Kum-yam- 
ngan, a Chinese Buddhist temple dedi- 
cated to the Goddess of Mercy. It is the 
home of flocks of sacred pigeons and the 
shrine to which many pilgrims yearly 
come; the pilgrims manage to keep their 
feathered friends in a chronic state of tre- 
pidation by the agency of firecrackers and 
miniature bombs. Outside, under the 
shelter of the towering cliffs to the right, 
are more temples or dwellings of the 
priests; they present a curious mix- 
ture of blue porcelain, rock and_ brick 
which is intensely characteristic of China. 

During the day we pass, on the same 
side of the river, yet another remarkable 
specimen of man’s handiwork on the 
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scene of one of nature’s curious rockwork 
conceptions. Leading from base to sum- 
mit of a sloping mountain are two per- 
pendicular ridges of rock, looking very 
much like a couple of walls. Across the 
summit of the mountain, from wall to 
wall, some fanciful architect three hun- 
dred years ago built a massive battlement; 
in the middle he left a big round hole, 
which presents a very curious appearance, 
and materially heightens the delusion that 
the whole affair, from foot to summit, is 
the handiwork of man. This place is 
known as Tan-tsy-shan, or Bullet Moun- 
tain, and is the scene of a fight that oc- 
curred some time during the Ming dy- 
nasty. A legend is current among the 
people, that the robber Wong, a celebrated 
freebooter of that period, while firing ona 
pursuing party of soldiers, shot this moon- 
like hole through the mountain battlement 
with the huge musket he used to slaughter 
his enemies, 

Many huge rafts of pine logs are now 
encountered floating down stream to the 
cities of the lower country ; numbers of 
them are sometimes met, following close 
behind one another. Several huts are 
erected on each big raft, so that the sight 
not infrequently suggests a long struggling 
village floating with the tide. This sug- 
gestion is very much heightened by the 
score or more people engaged in poling, 
steering, al fresco cooking, etc., aboard 
each raft. 

And anon there come along men, pol- 
ing with surprising swiftness slender-built 
craft on which are perched several solemn 
and important-looking cormorants. These 
are the celebrated cormorant fishers of the 
Chinese rivers. Their craft is simply 
three or four stems of the giant bamboo 
turned up at the forward end ; on this the 
naked fisherman stands and propels him- 
self by means of a slender pole. His 
stock-in-trade consists of from four to 
eight cormorants that balance themselves 
and smooth their wet wings as the light- 
some raft speeds along at the rate of six 
miles an hour from one fishing ground to 
another. Arriving at some likely spot the 
eager aspirant for finny prizes, rests on his 
oars and allows his aquatic confederates 
to take to the water in search of their 
natural prey, the fishes. A ring around 
the cormorants’ necks prevents them swal- 
lowing their captives, and‘previous train- 
ing teaches them to balance themselves 
on the propelling pole that the watchful 
fisherman inserts beneath them the mo- 
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ment they rise to the surface with a fish; 
captive and captor are then lifted aboard 
the raft, the cormorant robbed of his prey 
and hustled quickly off again to business. 
The sight of these nimble craft, skimming 
along with scarcely an effort, almost fills 
me with a resolve to obtain one of them 
myself and abandon Yung Po and his 
dreary lack of speed forever. 

The third day of our voyage against the 
prevailing typhoons and the rapid current 
of the Pi-Kiang, comes to an end, and 
finds us again anchored within the dark 
shadow of a towering cliff. Anchored 
alongside us is a big junk freighted with 
bags of rice and bales of paper ; the hands 
aboard this boat indulge in a lively quar- 
rel, during the evening chow-chow, and 
bang one another about in the liveliest 
manner. The peculiar indignation that 
finds expression in abusive language no 
doubt reaches its highest state of perfec- 
tion in the Celestial mind. No other hu- 
man being is capable of soaring to the 
height of the Chinaman’s falsetto modula- 
tions, as he heaps reproaches and cuss- 
words on his enemy’s queue-adorned 
head. A big boat’s crew of naked China- 
men cursing and gesticulating excitedly, 
advancing and retreating, chasing one 
another about with billets of wood, knock- 
ing things over and raising Cain general- 
ly, in the ghostly glimmer of fantastic pa- 
per lanterns, is a spectacle both weird and 
wild. 

Another weird, but this time noiseless 
affair, is a long string of nocturnal cormor- 
ant fishers, each with a big flaming torch 
attached to the prow of his raft, propelling 
themselves along close under the dark 
frowning cliff. The torches light up the 
black face of the precipice with a wild 
glare, and streak the shimmering water 
with moon‘like reflections. 

The country through which our watery 
serpentine course winds all next day, is 
hilly rather than mountainous; grassy 
hills slope down to the water’s blue ripples 
at certain places, but the absence of graz- 
ing animals is quiteremarkable. Regions, 
which in other countries would be covered 
with flocks of sheep and herds of cows 
and horses, are without so much as a sign 
of herbivorous animals. Pigs are the pre- 
vailing meat-producing animals of South- 
ern China ; all the way up country I have 
not yet seen a single sheep, and but very 
few cattle ; I have also yet to see the first 
horse. Instead of herbivorous quadrupeds 
peacefully browsing, are swarms of men, 
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women and children cutting, bundling and 
stacking the grass for the manufacture of 
paper. 

Among the fleeting curiosities of the 
day, are a crowd of sampans flying black 
flags, evidently some military expedition ; 
they are bound down stream, and it oc- 
curs to me that they are perhaps a rein- 
forcement of these famous free-lances 
going to join the hordes of that denomina- 
tion making things so uncomfortable for 
the French in Tonquin and Quang-tse. 
We also pass a district where the women 
enhance their physical charms by the aid 
of broad circular hats that resemble an in- 
verted sieve. The edges, however, are not 
wood, but circular curtains of black calico ; 
the roof of the hat is bleached bamboo 
chip. 

A sensation on a small scale is like- 
wise supplied us by our usually im- 
perturable and sphinx-like infant during 
the afternoon. Its mother is giving poor 
Ah Sum a lift at his irksome task, and the 
infant is unwisely permitted to roam at - 
large with its bamboo buoy attached. 
Usually, whenever its mcther leaves the 
boat it is securely tethered with a string, 
but on this occasion its maternal relative 
was ordered overboard by Yung Po with 
arbitrary curtness, and probably overlook- 
ed her offspring in her admirable hurry to 
obey. The result of this criminal over- 
sight is the toppling overboard of the poor 
little baby, and the hasty following of 
Yung Po to its rescue. Thanks to the 
buoy, nothing worse than a wetting re- 
sults from the misadventure ; the infant 
swallows considerable water, but it never 
gives utterance to so much as a whimper 
when rescued. 

Officers board us in the evening to search 
the vessel for dutiable goods; but they find 
nothing. The privilege of levying customs 
on salt and opium is farmed out by the 
government to people in various cities 
along the rivers. The tax on these articles 
from first to last of a long river voyage is 
very heavy, customs being levied at vari- 
ous points; it is scarcely necessary to add 
that under these arbitrary arrangements, 
the oily, conscienceless and /szm-loving 
Celestial boatman has reduced the noble 
art of smuggling to a science. Yung Po 
smiles blandly at the officer as he searches 
carefully every nook and corner of the 
sampan, even rooting about with a stick 
in the moderate amount of bilge-water col- 
lected between the ribs, and when he is 
through, dismisses him with an air of 
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innocence and a wealth of politeness that 
is artfully calculated to secure less rigorous 
search next time. 

The poling and towing is prolonged till 
nearly midnight, when we cast anchor 
among a lot of house-boats and miscella- 
neous craft before a city. Even at this 
unseemly hour, we are visited by an owlish 
peddler, whose boat is fitted up with boxes 
containing various dishes toothsome to 
the heathen palates of the water-men. 
Yung Po and Ah Sum look wistfully over 
the ancient pastry-peddler’s wares,’ and 
pick out tiny dishes of sweetened rice 
gruel; this they consume with the same 
unutterable satisfaction that hungry mon- 
keys display when eating chestnuts, end- 
ing the performance by licking the platters, 
Although the price is nearly a farthing a 
dish, with wanton prodigality Yung Po 
orders dishes for the whole company, in- 
cluding even his passenger ! 

From various indications, it is surmised, 
as I seek my couch, that the city opposite 

.is Chao-choo-foo. Inquiry to that effect, 


as usual, elicits nothing but a bland grin. 


from Yung Po. When, however, he takes 
the unnecessary precaution of warning me 
not to venture outside the covered sleeping 
quarters during the night, intimating that 
I should probably get stabbed if I do, I 
am pretty well satisfied of our arrival. 
This cautious proceeding is to be explained 
by the fact that | am Yung Po’s debtor for 
two days’ diet of rice, turnips and flabby 
pork, and he is suspicious that I might 
creep forth in the silence and darkness of 
the night and leave him in the lurch, 

In the morning Ah Sum blossoms forth 
in a patchless suit of clothes and poses at 
some length for the admiration of a bevy 
of females gossiping on a neighboring sam- 
pan, most of whom are old enough to be 
his mother. The females are sitting 
around, smoking and chatting, and en- 
hancing their attractiveness by washing 
their faces and necks with a rag dipped in 
scalding water, and by plastering their hair 
with a gummy decoction of pine shavings. 
Considering their age, they seem remark- 
ably vain, but not more so than Ah Sum 
himself, as he complacently surveys his 

suit of blue calico reflected in the smooth 

water, and then beams with self-conscious 
smiles at the collective charms of the fair 
smokers on the other boat. 

Yung Po now summons his entire pan- 
tomimic ability, to inform me that Chao- 
choo-foo is still some distance up the river, 
at all events that is my interpretation of his 
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words and gestures. On this supposition 
I enter no objections when he bids me 
accompany him to the market and pur- 
chase a new supply of provisions for the 
remainder of the journey. 

Together we visit the vegetable and fruit 
market, purchasing turnips, onions, shriv- 
eled pomolos, half-decayed bananas and 
peanuts; in the meat market we gather 
together pork and fish and mysterious 
sausages with transparent skins. Yung Po 
halts lingeringly before a stall on which are 
displayed flattened objects with the claws 
still preserved on the toes, presumably as 
a trade mark in attestation of their gen- 
uineness. He intimates strongly that the 
purchase of a few of these would complete 
both his happiness and our mutual larder. 
Unable to arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion in my own mind as to whether these 
coveted objects are dried rats or kittens, I 
buy him a small bunch for his own con- 
sumption as a delicacy, but with the un- 
derstanding that I am to be considered as 
perfectly satisfied with plain rice and fish. 
Yung Po, arch schemer and deep, dark 
trickster that he is, can scarcely suppress 
the chuckles of delight and satisfaction 
that well up like bubbles from his avari- 
cious soul, as with reckless indifference to 
expense I allow him to count out hand- 
ful after handful of sez from the long 
sausage-like links of one of my own strings 
in payment for our purchases, until the 
sum total gradually swells up to the enor- 
mous sum of half a dollar. With his arms 
full of provisions, he then leads the way 
back to our boat. 

Impatient to proceed to Chao-choo-foo 
I now motion for them to make a start. 
Yung Po points to the frowning walls of 
the city we have just visited, and blandly 
says ‘‘Chao-choo-foo.” Having accom- 
plished his purpose of bamboozling me 
into replenishing his larder, by making me 
believe our destination is yet farther up 
stream, he now turns round and tells me 
that we have already arrived. The neat 
little advantage he has just been taking 
of my ignorance with such brilliant re- 
sults to the larder of the boat, has visibly 
stimulated his cupidity, and he now 
brazenly demands the payment of filthy 
lucre, making a circular hole with his 
thumb and finger to intimate big rounds 
in contradistinction to mere /sim. 

The assumption of dense‘ignorance has 
not been without its advantages at various 
times on my journey around the world, 
and regarding Yung Po’s gestures with a 
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blankety blank stare, I order him to pro- 
ceed up stream to Chao-choo-foo. ‘The 
result of my refusal to be further bam- 
boozled by the wily Yung Po, without 
knowing something of what Iam doing, 
is that I am shortly threading the mazy 
alleyways of Chao-choo-foo with Ah Sum 
and Yung Po for escort. What the object 
of this visit may be I haven’t the remotest 
idea, unless we are proceeding to the 
quarters of some official to have my pass- 
port seen to, or to try and enlighten my 
understanding in regard to Yung Po’s 
claims for battered Mexican dollars. 
Vague apprehensions arise, that, per- 
adventure, the six dollars paid at Quang- 
shi was only a small advance on the cost 
of my passage up, and that Yung Po is 
now piloting me to an official to estab- 
lish his just claims upon pretty much all 
the money I have with me. Ignorant of 
the proper rate of boat-hire, disquieting 
visions of having to retreat to Canton for 
the lack of money to pay the expenses of 
the journey through to Kui-Kiang are 
flitting through my mind as I follow the 
pendulous motions of Yung Po’s pig-tail 
along the streets. The office that I have 
been conjuring up in my mind is reached 
at last and found to be a neat room pro- 
vided with forms and a pulpit-like desk. 
A pleasant-faced little Chinaman in a 
blue silk gown is examining a sheet of 
written characters through the medium of 
a pair of tortoise-shellspectacles. On the 
wall, I am agreeably astonished to see a 
chromo of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
with an inscription in Chinese characters, 
The little man chin-chins (salaams) 
heartily, removes his spectacles and ad- 
dresses me in a musical tone of voice, 
Yung Po explains obsequiously that my 
understanding of Chinese is conspicuously 
unequal to the occasion, a fact that at once 
becomes apparent to the man in blue silk; 
whereupon he quickly substitutes written 
words for spoken ones and presents me 
the paper. Finding me equally foggy in 
regard to these, he excuses my ignorance 
with a courteous smile and bow, and 
summons a gray-queued underling to 
whom he gives certain directions. This 
person leads the way out and motions for 
me to follow. Yung Po and Ah Sum 


bring up behind, keeping in order such 
irrepressibles as endeavor to peer too 
obtrusively into my face. 

Soon we arrive at a quarter with big 
monstrous dragons painted on the walls, 
and other indications of an official resi- 
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dence; palanquin bearers in red jackets 
and hats with tassels of red horse-hair 
flit past at a fox-trot with a covered palan- 
quin preceded by noisy gong-beaters 
and a gaily caparisoned pony. This is 
evidently the yamen or mandarin’s 
quarter, and here we halt before a door, 
while our guide enters another one, and 
disappears. ‘The door before us is opened 
cautiously by a Celestial who looks out 
and bestows. upon me a friendly smile. 
A curly black dog emerges from between 
his legs and presents himself with much 
wagging of tail and other manifestations 
of canine delight. 

All this occurs to me as very strange ; 

but not for a moment does it prepare me 
for the agreeable surprise that now pre- 
sents itself in the appearance of a young 
Englishman at the door. It would be 
difficult to say which of us is the most 
surprised at the others appearance. 
Mutual explanations follow, and then I 
learn that, all unsuspected by me, two 
missionaries of the English Presbyterian 
mission are stationed at Chao-choo-foo, 
_ At Canton I was told that I wouldn’t 
see a European face nor hear an English 
word between that city and Kui-Kiang. 
On their part, they have read in English 
papers of my intended tour through China, 
but never expected to see me coming 
through Chao-choo-foo. 

Iam, of course, overjoyed at the oppor- 
tunity presented by their knowledge of 
the language, to arrange for the con- . 
tinuation of my journey in a manner to 
know something about what I am doing. 
They are starting down the river for Can- 
ton to-morrow, so that I am very fortunate 
in having arrived to-day. As their guest 
for the day I obtain an agreeable change 
of diet from the swashy preparations 
aboard the sampan, and learn much valu- 
able information about the nature of the 
country ahead from their servants. They 
have never been higher up the river than 
Chao-choo-foo themselves, and rather 
surprise me by giving the distance to Can- 
ton as two hundred and eighty miles. 

By their kind offices I am able to make 
arrangements for a couple of coolies to 
carry the bicycle over the Mae-ling 
Mountains as far as the city of Nam-ngan 
on the head waters of the Kan-Kiang, 
whenceif necessary I can descend into 
the Yang-tsi-Kiang by river. The route 
leads through a mountainous country up 
to the Mae-ling Pass, thence down to the 
head waters of the Kan-Kiang. 
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YELLOW FEVER ON SHIPBOARD. 


BY CAPTAIN ROLAND F. 


COFFIN, 


Author of the ‘‘History of American Yachting,” ‘‘Old Sailor Yarns,” etc. 


Sittine in my usual trysting place with 
my friend, the old sailor, one day, he said 
suddenly, “ Did I ever tell you, sir, of 
that passage I had in the Rhone from 
New Orleans? I think sure I must have, 
for it were sartainly one of the most re- 
markablest passages either I or anybody 
else ever made, and surely it don’t seem 
as I would have forgotten to tell it, nor 
yet that either of us should have forgot it 
if it had been told; but yet, I don't just 
now recollect as I’ve spinned this yarn to 
you afore. Anyway, sir, it’s a event as 
will bear tellin’ every day in the week and 
still be wonderful at each repeatin’. It 
would seem as though I ought for to spin 
this yarn on top of that there last one ; for 
whereas that were kinder hard onto wim- 
min, as showing how they could be nuis- 
ances aboard of a ship, this here will go 
to show as there’s exceptions to the rule, 
and in sartain events they may be very 
angels of mercy. 

‘‘T went down to New Orleans in the 
ship eva, Captain Brown, from Havre, 
arrivin’ the last week in August—a bad 
time for to git there in any year, but pertic- 
lerly bad this time, bein’ as the fever 
were a carryin’ of ‘em off at the rate of 
from fifty to a hundreda day. I’d had it 


once afore, and weren’t not much afeard of 
it. Still, I just thought it best for to git 
out as soon as possible, and I goes to 
Black Wash’, the shippin’ master, the 
day arter I arrived, for to see what the 
chances were, and he tells me he were 
shippin’ for the Rhone, Captain Baker, for 
Liverpool, and if I liked I could make my 
mark onto her articles, which I done right 
away. 

*** You shall go to sea in her in three 
days,’ says Black Wash’, ‘ purviden you 
ain’t dead by that time, as it’s quite likely 
youll be,’ says he, encouragin’ly ; but 
I always know’d as Wash’ were a villain 
and so I didnt pay no attention to. his 
cheerin’remarks. I know’d, hows’ever, that 
the best remedy for the disease were corn 
whisky, and believin’ as it might act asa 
preventitive, I fills myself up chock full, 
and know’d very little more till I finds my- 
self down to the mouth ofthe river, outward 
bound. 

“My landlord were Bob Darlin’, and 
him and Black Wash’ together had ap- 
propriated my advance, which f were told 
arterwards were $50, besides a couple of 
weeks’ wages from the last ship, I havin’ 
only got a month’s advance in Havre, 
and we'd been a little over six weeks onto 




















our passage, I persumes, as I’d been 
kep’ in Darlin’s place all the while und'r 
unlimited rations of corn whisky, but of 
that I can’t speak with any great sartainty. 
One thing were sartain, I had been took 
good care of, and produced at the proper 
place at the right time, for here I were, 
and the second mate, which his name 
were Simmons, were a poundin’ me in- 
dustrious, for to bring me to a realizin’ 
sense of my condition. 

“TI were told by the other chaps as I had 
been brung aboard the night afore, and 
arter being examined by the mate to see 
whether I were alive—it havin’ been too 
much the custom to palm off yeller fever 
victims for honest flesh and blood—I were 
permitted for to sleep till mornin’, when 
the ship being down to the Passes, all 
hands was routed out to git the jibboom 
out, and me among the rest. 

“T’'ll say this of Bob Darlin’, and it’s 
proof that no man is altogether bad: he 
had seen to it that my dunnage were all 
right, and on examination of the same ar- 
ter I began fur to come to a little, I were 
overjoyed to find in addition to a good 
supply of terbacker a quart bottle of Bour- 
bon. If you've ever been recoverin’ from 
a big drunk, you can imagine my feelin’s 
when this discovery bust upon me, and 
in that moment of sublime gratitude I for- 
giv’ Bob all as he’d done toward robbin’ 
me. I couldn’t help thinkin’ too, as it 
were more my own fault, since I filled 
mysel’ full in the fust place, and perhaps 
if Bob hadn’t a looked out for me might 
have been worse off. 

‘*There was sixteen of us afore the 
mast into that ship, a carpenter, two 
mates, a cook, and steward, the skipper 
and his wife, a lovely little woman of 
about twenty-five years old. We towed 
out over the bar and made sail onto her, 
reachin’ her to the east’ard with a mod- 
erate breeze from south-east. We'd been 
out a couple of days, and I were jist a 
comin’ round all right, when one night in 
the middle watch a chap of the name of 
Arthur Jones, as was in our watch and 
were a layin’ on deck alongside of me, 
says, ‘Tom, I’m afeard there’s somethin’ 
wrong with me, I’ve got a terrible chill.’ 

‘‘As I said afore, I’d the fever, and 
know’d as that was the way it come, and 
I goes aft to the mate, whose name was 
Mills, and tells him as how I thought 
Arthur had the fever. He comes for’ard 
and takes a look at him, and then orders 
us for to clear out the after hatch-house 
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and put Arthur in there, soas to keep him 
separate from the rest of the chaps, if so 
be as it should turn out as he had the fever, 
as it were by this time pretty sartain. 

‘*« Now, then,’ says the mate, ‘ which of. 
you chaps has had the fever?’ andas 1 seen 
what he were arter, and thinkin’ as it 
-vould be a easy job, I said as how I had, 
and he says, ‘Then, well, you can stop 
aft with the man and look out for him, 
and mind you don't go for'ard at all till 
sich times as he gits well.’ 

‘“‘Afore that happened, howsoever, 
there was three more of the chaps took 
down and brung aft to the hospital, and I 
had quite as much as I wanted to do a- 
lookin’ out for’em. The fust one ceased 
to trouble me arter the third day, and he 
was took out and put over the side. On 
this day, there was four more new cases, 
and as there weren’t no more room into 
the hatch-house, all the well men was or- 
dered out of the forecastle, and that place 
was giv’ up to the sick. 

‘©The old man had done what he could 
for them as was sick in the way of medi- 
cine, but the stock of quinine in the medi- 
cine chest weren’t very large at the fust, 
and it was all used up by this time, as was 
almost everythin’ else in the way of re- 
medies. The worst thing happened, how- 
sever, when the cook was took down and 
had to be took out of the gallery and put 
for’ard into the forecastle. 





‘*BUT SHE BEGGED SO PRETTILY FUR TO BE ALLOWED 
TO HELP.” 
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‘* And jist here it were that the captain’s 
wife—God bless her!—come out strong. 
Up to this time the old man had quar- 
antined her in his room, which were on 
the starboard side chock aft, takin’ all his 
instruments and the chart of the Gulf out 
of it, and never goin’ nigh it day nor 
night hisself, and never lettin’ on to her 


how the fever were spreadin’; but when . 


the cook was took, it brung so much extra 
work onto the steward, that he turns to 
and tells her, so as she wouldn’t blame 
him if things was neglected some in the 
cabin ; and no sooner does she hear that 
more than half the crew was sick, than 
she insists on turnin’ to herself, a-takin’ 
her sheer at nussin’, cookin’ and what not. 
The old man, he tried for to make her stay 
inher room, but she begged so prettily fur 
to be allowed to help, that he were 
obliged to let her have her own way. 

***T can’t go aloft,’ she says, ‘but Ican 
cook and I can help to nurse these poor 
sick men and git them fit for duty again, 
and if somebody don’t do this, what will 
become of all of us? I’m not afraid of 
the fever, and at any rate Lam as likely to 
take it in my room as anywhere else.’ 
So he gave way to her, and from this time 
out, if they'd a been her brothers, she 
couldn't have done more for them sick 
chaps than she did do, They needed 
nussin’, too, for, of course, do what I 
could for ’em, they were so many that I 
could do but little, and I were by this time 
pretty well beat out, havin’ had scarce any 
sleep night or day since the fust man was 
took. 

**So rapidly had the pestilence spread, 
that on the fifth day out, only five men 
beside me was fit for duty, and two had 
been put over the side. Then the second 
mate was took down, and it were funny 
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that when I went into his room for to see 
him, he were awful troubled along of that 
poundin’ he had giv’ me at the mouth of 
the river, whereas of course I didn’t bear 
him no ill will, knowin’ as he’d only done 
his duty : but I suppose he were a little 
out of his head with the fever, or he 
wouldn’t have took it so to heart. 

“Well, sir, as you may see, things was 
a-gettin’ serious for us. All this time, the 
wind had hung on light from south-east, 
and we had kep’ all sail onto her, havin’ 
worked her down, keepin’ well to the east- 
ward, but it became now necessary for to 
get her under snug sail, so as if we 
caught a breeze we mightn’t be caught 
nappin’. There weren't no use turnin’ 
back and runnin’ toward the pestilence ; 
our only chance were to work her down 
till we caught the ‘Trades,’ when there 
were a chance as the sick might git well. 
I judges, too, as the old man didn't like to 
go back, so long as he could keep her a- 
goin’. We was little enough, however, 
for to reef her down, and if we waited an- 
other day, perhaps there wouldn't be en- 
ough of us left for to do it. So it were de- 
termined, we bein’ well into the bight to 
the east’ard, for to git her head to the 
s'uth’ard, and her under double reefs. 
Accordin’ the missus took the helm, and 
we clewed up and furled the royals, to’gal- 
lan’ sails and flyin’ jib, put two reefs in 
the topsails and stowed the crochick. 

“Two more sailors was took down the 
next day, and also the steward. We did- 
n't have but one more to take care of, 
hows’ever, ’cause two more of the chaps 
died, makin’ four in all. It were dreadful 
pleasant for to see how the missus bore 
up under all this trouble, as was fit to 
have broke down a strong man, let alone 
a delicate woman; but she kep’ up her 
spirits through it all, and kep’ the old 
man’s heart up too, and I really think if 
she hadn’t have been along, he would 
sartainly have knocked under hisself. 
Old Mills, the mate, were a big two-fisted 
chap, as was proof ag’in fever or any 
other disease, and he took things com- 
fortable, of course, turnin’ in and out 
with the old man and goin’ below at the 
end of his watch and sleepin’ as sound as 
if nothin’ had happened, whereas the old 
man scarce slept a wink night or day, be- 
in’ anxious for to try to git some of the 
chaps on the mendin’ hand. 

‘**VYou’re wearin’ yourself out,’ the 
mate says to him, ‘and a-doin’ nobody 
any good, you'd best take your reg’lar 
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** ACCORDIN’, THE MISSUS TOOK THE HELM.” 


watch below as I does, and keep fresh; 
that’s the greatest kindness you can do to 
allhands. Leave the nussin’ to Tom, and 
take care of yourself, else he'll have you 
on his list afore long, and I'll be left alone 
for to look out for the ship.’ 

‘‘This were good advice, but the old 
man couldn't take it, and him and me and 
the missus worked away the best way we 
could, she makin’ all kinds of nourishin’ 
food in the galley, and him and mea-giv- 
in’ it to sich as could take it, and on the 
seventh day out there was two of the sick 
ones as was past the crisis, and a-mendin’. 

“Tt are well for to think it were our 
nussin’ ; but to my idea, perhaps it were 
the shiftin’ of the wind a couple of pints 
further to the east’ard, she comin’ up to 
about south. She didn’t go ahead very 
fast, but that couldn’t be helped, for we 
daredn’t put any more sail onto her, and 
it were well we had her so snug, for the 
next day our remainin’ three men was 
took down, and two more of the sick ones 
died, leavin’ only the old man, the mis- 
sus, the mate and me fit for duty, and 
three of us well tuckered out at that. 
“Still the missus kep’ up her spirits 


bravely. ‘There ain’t any more to be taken 
sick,’ says she, ‘and that’s a consolation, 
ain’t it, Tom?’ saysshetome. ‘ All we’ve 
got to do now is to get these poor fel- 
lows well, and that we'll soon do now. By 
to-morrow we oughtto get the trade-winds, 
and then we'll be all right.’ 

*«Ves, marm,’ says I, ‘leastwise if none 
of us ain’t took down.’ 

“ «Qh,’ saysshe, “we ain't goin’ for to be 
sick; we're fever proof, you know.’ 

“It seemed as we was, and next day 
sure enough we got the wind fresh from 
east-no’'th-east, and at noon was south of 
the Tortugas and into the true Gulf cur- 
rent. That day we buried another man, 
makin’ seven in all that we'd lost, but the 
rest was a-mendin’ rapid and there were 
every prospect of their bein’ able for to 
help work ship 1 ina a few days. 

‘Next mornin’ we sighted the Cuban 
coast, and we had to git herround. The 
missus she takes the wheel, the old man 
havin’ larned her how to steer somewhat, 
and then we three turns to and hauls up 
the fore and main sails, just takin’ in the 
slack of the gear, you know, ‘cause there 
weren't no necessity for to haul ’em up 
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snug. Then we brails up the spanker, 
and I goes to the crochick braces, the old 
man and the mate takin’ the main. Then 
the missus was told for to luff, and as she 
come in the wind, the lee braces was let 
go, and the after yards swung round of 
theirselves, we takin’ in the slack of the 
weather braces, and the missus at the 
same time heavin’ the wheel hard up, a- 
fore she lost headway. Arter gittin’ the 


slack of the braces well in we goes 
for’ard, and when she were off afore 


the wind, we lets fly the head braces, and 
gits to the fore yard round afore the top- 
sail took aback. Then we sings out to 
the missus for to right the helm, so asshe 
wouldn’t come to too fast, and we goes on- 
to the forecastle and gits the jib and stay- 
sail sheets over, arter which we hauled aft 
the fore sheet, and takin’ the tack to the 
capstan, we heaves it down. Then be- 
ginnin’ with the fore braces, we took 
everythin’ to the main capstan and got the 
yards sharp up and weather braces taut, 
arter which we set the mainsail and span- 
ker agin, the whole job takin’, I s’pose, 
nigh onto three-quarters of an hour, 
whereas if we'd a had all hands, it would- 
n't have took over ten minnits for to have 
tacked her. It were consolin’, hows’- 
ever, at all events, for to know as we 
could work her, and we’d know’d if we 
could keep her off the shores the current 
would do the rest and every mile we 
went were toward a healthier region. 

‘‘That night at dark we weared her 
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round agin, preferin’ for to do our evolu- 
tin’ by daylight. The wind kep’ steady 
and strong from east-no’th-east, the weath- 
er bein’ cool and comfortable, no more 
deaths and all the sick mendin’. Old 
Mills, the mate, steered most of the time, 
and the rest of us tended to the sick men, 
keepin’ everythin’ round ’em clean as 
were possible, and givin’ of em as much 
of the blessed no’th-east wind as we could. 
Next mornin when we weared ship one 
of our sick men were able for to help the 
missus at the wheel. He were too weak 
for to do much heavin’, but he were more 
knowledgable than she about humorin’ 
her so as not to git the sails aback in our 
slow way of wearin’ of her, and were in 
that way a great help. 

‘*So it went on for the next five days, 
we keepin’ the ship in the strength of the 
current, takin’ naps now and agin’ when 
we could get ’em, and our sick gittin’ on 
surprisin’ well, thanks to the missus, who 
nussed ’em as no Sailors never wasn’t 
On the 
sixth day arter strikin’ the Gulf and on the 
fourteenth arter leavin’ the Passes, we was 
north of Maternilla Reef, and all but three 
of our sick men was able for to crawl 
about the decks and begin for to be of 
some little use. 

‘“As luck would have it, here wecatched 
a good breeze from the west-no th-west, 
and piintin’ her to the east’ard we let her 
go out of the Gulf. It were not hows’- 
ever for a week more that we dared for to 
put any more canvas on to her, because 
of not havin’ help to take it in, if so be it 
come on to blow. The fever, hows’ever, 
were killed. The cook and the steward 
both got well and there weren’t a man but 
what were able to be about, and every 
day seen ’em stronger, and afore we got 
in the channel they could sign their names 
to the mess-kid as well as they’d ever 
done. One and all of ’em know’d, hows’- 
ever, that they owed their lives to the 
missus, and if ever there were a woman 
worshiped as a blessin’ to a ship, it were 
she. 

‘*Arter all hands was up and about and 
there weren’t anythin’ more for her to do 
she took down sick, but it weren’t the fe- 
ver, but just reaction from the strain she’d 
been under, and in a few days, she were 
up again as well as ever.” 
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BY CHARLES E. CLAY, 


Author of ‘‘A Bout with the Gloves,” ‘‘ Bermuda Yachts 


‘‘A telegram from the Dockyard for 
you, Sir,” shouted a dapper looking  scar- 
let coated orderly, standing on the wharf 
and saluting promptly as I popped my 
head over the cockpit coombings of the 
Billy in answer to the hail of “Yacht Billy 
ahoi!” 

‘*Ave, aye, orderly. I'll come ashore 
for it in a jiffey ;” and hauling the ‘gruni,’ 
a little flat-bottomed tender, alongside, I 
was soon sculling briskly in the direction 
of the motionless soldier. 

Hastily tearing open the envelope I 
read with pleasure the following welcome 
information: ‘‘Nets leave Zerror nine 
this evening for Long Bay. Come to din- 
ner and join seining party.” 

‘‘Any answer, Sir?” said the orderly, 
preparing to return. ‘‘ Yes; here, hold on 
a minute. Just leave this message at 
my house as you are passing, and tell 
anybody you see there that I shall not be 
home probably till daybreak.” 

‘‘Very good, Sir,” and the orderly was 
soon on his homeward way under the 
dark green foliage of the fine cedars that 
fringed the picturesque little anchorage, 
just outside the town of Hamilton, known 
as Barr's Bay, where, in company with a 
dozen yachts and a score of open sailing 
dinghies, my boat had her moorings. 

The Billy was an old-time regulation 
Bermuda model, bluff-bowed, full-waisted, 
and tapering a trifle to the stern, with an 
overhanging counter. To her main keel 
a rockered false keel of about 18 inches 
amidships was bolted, and with about two 
tons, more or less, of heavy stationary 
iron ballast, she drew very nearly four 
feet of water, and, roughly estimated, 
called herself a three-ton cutter. She hoist- 
ed a leg-o’-mutton mainsail and single 
jib, and was without exception the han- 
diest single-handed craft that a man could 
wish for. In her day (and she was by no 
means in her premiere jeunesse when she 
came into my possession), she had been 
tated one of the fastest boats of her size, 
and even now with proper fittings and 
some one who knew the hang of her bal- 
last and trim, was apt to show her heels 
to the best of the modern flyers. Her 


weatherly qualities were remarkable, and 
had been tested too often to have that 
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record lightly aspersed. The full and 
unabridged edition of her baptismal name 
was ‘‘7he Holy Billy,” not very euphonious 
I'll grant you, but obtained, so ancient 
history states, by right of her being prop- 
ped up against a churchyard wall while 
in course of construction and her build- 
er’s name being William. 

Often had some subsequent owner, in 
view of her doughty performances, tried 
to christen her more appropriately, but to 
the colored yachting fraternity who conned 
and sailed her she was the Oly Billee, 
despite the fact that her counter carried in 
brand new gilt letters Oriole or Daphne 
or Mermaid, and was so billed on the 
regatta programmes. 

But what's in a name? All the earlier 
part of the afternoon in question, the Billy 
and I had been wandering idly in and 
out among the network of exquisitely 
beautiful islets that sparkle like so many 
emeralds amid the azure blue waters of 
the great reef-bound basin, in whose 
eastern arm nestles the quiet little capital 
of the Bermuda group; and as the balmy 
freshness of the south wind kept gradu- 
ally dying away as if it must hurry off 
to fan the large red face of the slowly 
sinking sun, and thank him for all the 
brightness and warmth he had so lavishly 
poured down upon the earth during his 
patient pathway above it, we had sought 
our moorings and were just making 
everything snug for the night, when the 
telegram arrived, and lo! we had once 
more to follow in the golden swathe that 
the sun’s last rays were leaving. 

Scarce half an hour's daylight remained, 
but that mattered little, for was not the 
pale white face of the great round harvest 
moon looming serenely down from the 
eastern sky? So the ‘grunt’ was at the 
bow, and soon had her painter fastened 
to the standing part of the Bily’s mooring 
chain, and the bridle and buoy rope were 
hastily thrown aboard the tender, leaving 
only a couple of turns round ‘the bits” 
to hold her while her skipper spread the 
beauty’s white wings on her. 

The jib is quickly unrolled from the 
runner and: the jib halyards are swayed 
up taut as a harpstring ; a couple of neat 
folds across the stay and the jib-sheets 
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are smartly sister-hooked into the after 
leech-eye ; the windward sheet is hauled 
hand-taut, so that when you ‘can?’ her you 
can haul the jib a-stay and you are all 
ready forward. Then you jump aft and 
haul out the foot of the mainsail and see 
that the main sheets are clear for running 
and fastened handily to the cleats, and hand 
over hand the mainsail is run up. Now 
for a start! You jump back to your tiller, 
and as the wind is blowing from the 
south’ard with justa touch of easting, you 
cast the tiller to starboard, and as her 
head swings obediently to the westward, 
the weather jib sheet is hauled aft as you 
run back to your helm after casting off the 
turns of the bridle, and the bobbing inani- 
mate boat of a moment ago is by a 
breath of magic turned into a thing of life. 

See how she coyly bends to the soft 
caresses of the evening breeze! How 
she proudly picks her way through the 
laughing waves that tumble about her 
prow! And you, how do you feel to- 
wards her? Why, just as if you had your 
sweetheart in your arms; she speaks to 
you, too, O! so eloquently, by means 
of the faithful tiller, saying, ‘‘“Don’t you 
feel I’m hard onthe helm? Ease sheets a 
bit, trim aft the jib sheet a wee thing and 
give me a couple of feet more main sheet ; 
yes, that’s better. Can’t you feel how light 
Iam on your hand now? A baby could 
keep me straight; I can almost find 
my own way along, while you can go be- 
low and bring up your favorite pipe and 
fill it.” 

Prosy old stay-at-homes shivering 
over the fire may perhaps sneer at my 
rhapsody and vote the whole subject bosh, 
but it is not the sluggish blood in their 
veins I wish to warm. What do they 
know of the sweet pleasures of feeling that 
you‘and your bonny craft are alone on 
the broad bosom of the sea; that, as is 
your knowledge of how to sail a boat, so 
will she answer to your every whim and 
pleasure? But if I touch one responsive 
chord in some kindred spirit and set 
stirring in his slumbering thoughts some 
departed vision of moonlit waters and the 
snow-white gleam of bellying canvas as 
his favorite curls the seething foam from 
her-bows and dances merrily on her way, 
sending the quick throbs of joy and ex- 
citement through every tingling vein till 
the senses seem intoxicated with the keen 
enjoyment of the sport, then I have not 
lingered in vain over the details I have 
tried to picture. 
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The Billy has not been idle while her 
skipper has been talking, but has been 
speeding towards the dark outlines of dis- 
tant Ireland Island. On our left run the 
chain of islands through which the ship 
and steamer channel threads its winding 
course. The hills of Southampton and 
Warwick lie bathed in the rich mellow 
moonlight, dotted here and there with 
snow-white houses, in which gleam and 
twinkle fitfully the lights of evening. 
Towering above the surrounding country, 
sharp and distinctly outlined against the 
deep dark blue of the southern sky, the 
lighthouse on Gibbs’ Hill rears its tall 
whitespear-like shaft. Slowly and solemn- 
ly, with thesame monotonous regularity as 
the booming minute guns of distress, 
flash after flash of its beacon light is sent 
for many a mile over the heaving billows 
of the Atlantic, telling of dangers that 
surround the haven the storm-tossed 
sailor so longs to enter. 

The wind freshens again as the moon 
climbs higher to her zenith, and_ the 
Billy is leaving a broad phosphorescent 
pathway behind her. The dark patches 
of purple that show in irregular masses 
ahead of her bows, and the black and 
white buoys that bob so quietly on the 
ripples, tell us of the dangerous Stag’s 
Channel that lies between us and the dark 
outlines of a large black hull for which 
we have been steering, and so I gather 
in my sheets a bit and bring my boat 
closer by the wind. I give the jagged 
rocks a wide berth to leeward, and when 
well within their treacherous belt, I up 
helm and ease off sheets, and jibing the 
main boom to port I run down the shore 
of Ireland Island, and am soon alongside 
of H. M. S. Zerror, at present one of the 
receiving ships at the Dockyard, but in 
her youth—ah, how long ago !—a first-rate 
frigate, that gaily flaunted a rear-admiral’s 
pennant from her mast-head. 

And quantum mutatus ab illo. Her great, 
square, stern windows are alive with 
roses and geraniums; on the massive 
oaken sills rest permanent garden beds 
with deep, rich, red soil. From ports 
that erstwhile had bristled with grim 
cannon, now peeped pretty hanging 
baskets entwined with dainty maiden’s 
hair fern and gay with flowering chrysan- 
themums and azalias. For the tall and state- 
ly masts and giant yards that had spread 
many a bolt of canvas were substituted 
pigmy poles that only served to fly the 
few squares of bunting used for signaling. 

















Flinging the long painter to the stalwart 
blue-jacket at the gangway, and allowing 
the Silly to drop lazily astern, I sprang 
up the ladder and was soon in the hands 
of my genial hosts. 

‘‘What a lovely sail over you must 
have had!” said the friend who had sent 
the message. ‘‘ I saw you as you rounded 
‘One-rock passage,’ and watched you 
clean across the sound. The #illy seems 
a flyer in light weather.” 

**Ves, she’s fairly good in any wind, 
and dry and comfortable in a seaway,” 
I answered, as I was taken below to dis- 
cuss a sherry and bitters before sitting 
down to the evening meal. 

‘*Old Dashields sent us word that there 
seemed to be plenty of mullet in Long Bay 
this morning, and so as the nets had been 
dry for a long while now, and the weather 

-clear and a full moon, we thought we'd 
have a shy with them this evening,” be- 
gan the Lieutenant, leading the conversa- 
tion to the programme for the evening. 

‘‘We've sent word to the R. E. & R. A. 
mess at Boaz,” chimed in the A. P., ‘‘ and 
also to the Casemates, so we expect a large 
muster, and the more fellows come the 
jollier the fun always.” 

‘*T hear,” said the doctor, joining our 
party, “ that the Captain-Superintendent is 
to honor us with a large contingent of la- 
dies from the Dockyard, and we are to have 
fair visitors from Government House and 
Prospect, as old M. has a big function at 
‘The Cottage’ to-night, so there’s every 
chance of there being fun galore.” 

‘‘Well, then, I vote we fall to at once,” 
said a tall Captain of Marines, ‘‘as we shall 
hardly get through dinner before we'll have 
to take to the boats.” 

‘From the careful solicitude you always 
take in the Commissariat Department,” re- 
joined the Lieutenant, ‘‘I wonder you had 
not gone into the ‘ beef and pork’ branch 
of the service, old man. But that reminds 
me, Master-at-arms, send the wardroom 
steward here, please. I must be sure that 
the camp kit, in the shape of kettles and 
pots and pans, etc., have not been forgot- 
ten, for we are to have a fry and boil on 
the sands after the haul.” 

As we sat down to dinner, the steward 
reported everything necessary, including a 
goodly supply of prime Scotch and Irish 
whisky, had already been sent to the 
rendezvous. 

The dinner-hour passed rapidly and 
agreeably away, interlarded with many a 
good yarn and sporting reminiscence in 
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different parts of the globe, for most of the 
party at table had seen service in India and 
other foreign stations, and as the Madeira 
was about to circulate a second time, we 
heard the sentry at the head of the com- 
panionway announce that the Captain- 
Superintendent’s party were pulling to- 
ward the Zerror. 

Splitting a hurried B. &S. with my neigh- 
bor, we all hurried on deck, and soon were 
exchanging hearty greetings with friends 
who had come to join the expedition. 

“I suppose,” laughed the jolly old Cap- 
tain, ‘‘that you fellows won't be content 
with anything less than an equal distribu- 
tion of the cargo, though for my own part 
I shall be most happy to carry all ‘ super- 
numeraries’ with me.” 

‘‘Qh, share and share alike would be the 
fairest for all concerned in a voyage like 
this, sir,” answered the Lieutenant, and 
the whole party of twenty men and a dozen 
ladies were quickly detailed into two de- 
tachments, and comfortably settled in the 
two cutters, each towing a small ship's 
dinghy astern, in which had been previ- 
ously stowed a hundred fathom of stout 
seining nets, all carefully roped, leaded 
and corked. 

The Captain’s boat was manned by six 
brawny, colored sailors from the Yard; fine 
strapping fellows they were, and the Cap- 
tain was immensely proud of his crew. 
His party embarked from the starboard 
gangway, and were the first to paddle 
leisurely away from the Zerror and head 
toward Somerset Ferry, a deep channel 
connecting the Great Sound with the waters 
of the Atlantic, that wash the north shore 
of the Bermuda Islands. 

The Zerror boat was manned with alike 
number of blue-jackets, picked for their 
great strength and their reputation with the 
oar. As we shoved off from the port side 
the Lieutenant took his stand in the stern 
sheets with the yoke lines in either hand, 
and as the six oars dropped simultaneously 
into the water, bent forward and hur- 
riedly whispered tothe men: ‘‘ Now look 
here, lads, we've got to beat the Captain’s 
cutter through Somerset Ferry, and if you 
do it handsomeiy there’s a crown apiece 
for ye and a bottle o’ grog, d’ye hear?” 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir,” grinned the weather-beat- 
en old salt, at the stroke-oar; “never seed a 
gang 0’ niggers yet as white chaps couldn't 
best when it come to a pinch. What say, 
boys, ain’t that so?” And the muttered 
‘‘aye, it are,” from between the clenched 
teeth showed how in earnest they were, 
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Each rolled the sleeve of his light jumper 
well above the elbow, bared his bronzed 
and brawny throat and breast to the even- 
ing air, took a firm and nervous grip of 
the great ashen sweeps, and with heads 
erect and eyes intent on the neck of the 
man in front, fell into that rhythmic one- 
two-ruck-ruck, that is so well known as 
the man-o’-war's stroke. 

The watchful eye of the gallant Captain 
had not lost asingle detail of these prepara- 
tions, as with a broad smile he turned to 
his ‘‘darky boys” and said, ‘‘ Well, lads, 
it seems as though the boys from the 
Terror are guing to try and show us the 
road round the point, but by Jove, they 
mustn’t. Come, lads, let me see which of 
you can break an eighteen-foot oar in 
a good square pull, for the honor of the 
Dockyard.” 

But the colored crew needed not a 
word from their commander to urge them 
to do theirbest. It wasa struggle of race, 
a match of color—black versus white. 
And those who have lived where the two 
races are thrown by daily associations 
into antagonism and opposition well 
realize the issue that was at stake. 

As our boat ranged alongside scarce 
half an oar’s length from the Dockyard 
cutter, the Captain rose to his feet, leaning 
forward, with the yoke lines firmly 
grasped behind him, and with a roar of an 
old sea-lion shouted, ‘‘Give way, lads, 
pick her up smartly.” 

It was a fuse to a double train. Both 
crews caught the spark as it: fell and 
sprang to the work before them. The 
course was a Clear stretch of open water 
without curve or bend of any kind to give 
advantage to either boat. A full mile 
ahead of us stood out distinctly the old 
gray bluff of rock that guards the ferry 
entrance. This was no gala regatta per- 
formance in papershells and sliding seats. 
The long black cutters were massive and 
heavy of build, meant for tough work in 
any sea; fifteen or sixteen passengers sat 
ranged in a double row round the stern- 
sheets, and each cutter was towing many 
hundred pounds of dead weight. 

It called for little professional skill or 
exhibition of correct method and style; 
but the contest was one that makes the 
pulse of every true man quicken instinc- 
tively and wins your sympathy and sets 
every nerve tingling responsive to each 
effort. 

It wasa struggle of man’s best anlmai 
nature ; that power which he shares with 


, 
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all the brute creation, a mighty and sus- 
tained exhibition of concentrated physical 
effort, a prolonged and unflagging strain 
on muscle and tendon and sinew. Look 
at those six men before you and you will 
realize what I mean. Mark the knotted 
cords that bulge like twisted snakes. on 
forehead and temple. Great gouts of 
steaming perspiration gather on the brow 
and roll athwart the fixed and rigid jaw 
and drip, drip, drip on tugging arms and 
heaving chest. The great blue veins that 
circle up the straining neck are distended 
to their utmost capacity, and you can see 
the red blood surge in measured pulsa- 
tions as the strong heart pumps the fresh 
stream upwards with the same giant beats 
as the great engine of some huge steamer 
drives her piston rods. 

The eye is clear, though fixed and steady 
with firm resolve; no lurid fire of wan- 
dering passion that frightens half and half 
allures some timid, languishing Juliet, but 
there shines anobler, grander flame, such 
as is seen when heroes turn and lead the 
‘‘lost children” to the deadly breach. On 
arm and wrist and naked chest, roll upon 
roll of toughened knots of muscle work 
and writhe and twist like squirming ser- 
pents about some grim Medusa’s head. 


The hot breath hisses from clenched 
teeth and parted lips in fierce panting 
sobs. And mingled with the heavy 


stertorous breathing of the rowers is 
heard the sharp “ruck,” ‘‘ruck,” of the 
oarlocks, the quick even splash of the 
blades as they dip, dip, with monotonous 
regularity into the blue transparent sea, 
and the swish, swish, of the bubbling 
water as each stroke ploughs the boat’s 
bow onward and cleaves a wide wake of 
foam that broadens behind us into a silver 
sea in which are myriads of twinkling 
tiny balls of phosphorescent fire. While 
on and over all the calm pale moon sheds 
her mellow light, and the balmy fresh- 
ness of the sweet night breeze fans our 
cheeks. 

On and on the boats rush. Half the 
distance has been covered and not an 
inch of vantage has been gained by 
either. Everything depends on the most 
accurate steering so that the tow behind 
may not follow in a zig-zag course and 
add another unnecessary strain on the 
battling oarsmen. Naturally the passen- 
gers have caught the swing, swing motion 
in which weare moving, and the Lieuten- 
ant cautions us not to break it for asingle 
stroke. Ladies and men have entered into 




















the spirit of the race and do all in their 
power to aid their own crew. So close 
are we together that we can hear every 
whispered encouragement in the other 
boat, and are not slow to assist our 
men with every word of praise in our 
power. 

The dark faces of the rival crew shine 
like great spheres of burnished ebony, and 
each loud sobbing, choking breath is plain- 
ly audible. The severestrain is beginning 
to tell on both crews; a couple of heads 
begin to drop forward on their heaving 
bosoms. The ‘ruck,’ ‘ruck’ that indicates 
the quickness of the stroke has perceptibly 
lengthened. Each coxswain casts an anx- 
ious glance at the other’s crew and then 
searches the features of his own, and gazes 
earnestly at the bluff that we are rapidly 


nearing. I can guess what each is calcu- 
lating: it is whether the time has come to 


call on his men for the final spurt. And 
yet he fears to overtax their last effort, 
knowing well that if they fail to respond 
the race is lost. One hundred yards more 
—seventy-five—fifty. The excitement is 
intense. The ladies work their fingers 
convulsively and moisten their dry and 
parted lips frequently with their tongues. 
Every eye is fixed on the panting, strug- 
gling men in front. The supreme moment 
has come. One sharp glance the Captain 
gives our crew, and then he bends yet 
more forward to his own lads and shouts 
(it’s the first word above a whisper since 
the race started), “ Pick her up, my heart- 
ies—-brave boys—bully boys—give it to 
her—lift her—all together— now then— 
pull—pull !” 

The Lieutenant had been waiting and 
watching his superior too closely not to 
perceive in a twinkling of an eye what 
was to come, and as the first sound issued 
from the Captain’s lips our coxswain just 
roared the simple word Zerrors and every 
one in the boat repeated the magic word 
Terrors as loud and often as pent-up lungs 
and suppressed emotion could utter it. 

There was one instant of intense sus- 
pense when our hearts almost refused to 
beat; then came a great surge of joy as 
our stroke oar slowly lapped that of No. 5 
in the Captain’s boat—then we were oppo- 
site to No. 4, and again at No. 3. ‘‘We 
win, we win!” yelled the Lieutenant, 
swaying backwards and forwards till he 
was almost touching the gratings beneath 
his feet with his forehead. Ten yards 
more—five—three—one more there 
came a crack sharp as a pistol shot, a 
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heavy splash, and our stroke oar lay a 
convulsive heap of panting humanity, his 
head resting on the feet of the man behind 
him. The last stroke had broken the oar 
—but the race was ours! 

After a few minutes’ well needed rest, 
during which there was an. ominous 
silence in both boats, broken only by the 
hard breathing of the men as they sat 
with heads thrown forward leaning on 
the oars that lay a-feather on the water, 
the Captain gave the word to paddle ahead, 
and we proceeded with a leisurely stroke 
to the scene of action. 

Long Bay, Somerset, is a wonderfully 
picturesque spot. A long, low stretch of 
sparkling pink shell sand formed in the 
shape of a huge crescent shelves down 
to the edge of the water which runs 
out to the barrier reefs of the north 
shore, deepening very gradually so that 
a person can wade out three or four 
hundred yards into the sea and still find 
himself in water only up to his should- 
ers. High, irregular hummocks of sand 
rise from the level margin of the beach 
covered with dense masses of sea la- 
vender and creeping vines of sea con- 
volvulus bearing profusely delicately 
formed, bell-shaped, purple flowers. At 
each horn of the crescent stand bold bluffs 
of sandstone rocks hard petrified by the 
action of the drenching sprays of ocean 
and the heavy rains of heaven. 

Under the sheltering cover of one of 
these bluffs we find the cooks and com- 
missariat train already in camp. Three 
blazing fires were already started, fed by 
the resinous cedar brush of which the 
neighboring thickets afforded an ample 
supply. Huge caldrons of salt water 
were suspended over two of the fires 
while the third was being carefully fed 
with large split logs of fragrant cedar, 
which, when burnt down considerably, 
would supply a large bed of red hot em- 
bers for broiling purposes. Our cutters 
were quickly beached hard by, and all the 
male hands went smartly to work pre- 
paring to run out the seines. 

The two dinghies, containing up- 
wards of two hundred fathoms of sound, 
strong nets, were sculled across the bay, 
and the cork and lead lines were sent 
ashore and manned by three or four of the 
party who had no intention of going in 
for the aquatic part of the performance, 
which I think the most exciting and en- 
joyable part of the programme ; it is fol- 
lowing in the boats that tend the nets and 
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whenever the leads that are scraping 
along the bottom get caught in some ob- 
structing rock or snag, diving beneath the 
surface and disentangling the nets from 
the obstacles that prevent them running 
close andsmoothly along the bottom. For 
the fish that are encircled in the net are, 


of course, continually dashing at the 
meshes in their frantic endeavors to make 
out to sea, and one must take the greatest 
care and caution when lifting the leads 
over the rocks and boulders that ‘the 
school’ do not make a rush for the open- 
ing thus made and find an exit. 

The seine is rapidly paid out from the 
stern and the leads drop evenly to the bot- 
tom, while the corks that support the top 
line of the net on the surface of the water 
are seen to that they float plumb and even 
along the direction taken. As soon as 
one boattful of seine is paid out the second 
boat has its end of net neatly and secure- 
ly laced to the part already spread, and as 
broad a sweep of water is encompassed 
as the seine can surround, all the slack .of 
the hauling lines, both leads and corks, 
being paid out seawards, and those who 
‘tailon’ to them wading knee deep in- 
to the water if necessary. 

It always takes quite a little time to 
spread so great a length of nets as we 
were using, and this gives ample oppor- 
tunity for the ladies and their escorts to 
wander off to the distant hillocks and there 
to loll lazily, watching the progress of the 
boats and indulgein dreamy, disconnected 
snatches of sentimental conversation in- 
spired of the hour, the surroundings and 
the magic philtres that the silver moon 
pours silently on the sleeping earth. 

The whole scene is ideal and bewitch- 
ing, commending itself readily to the eye 
and brush of the artist. The deep blue of 
the great pathless desert of waters bounds 
the horizon, wonderfully and harmoni- 
ously toning to turquoise blues and opal 
greens and silvery grays as they near the 
shore and wear the colors of the chang- 
ing bottom that they roll over. The dark 
skiffs with the bending forms of the 
darkies, as they ply the oar, or handle the 
seine ; the long bow-like sweep of the 
cork-line of the net on which the phos- 
phorus twinkles and glitters and sparkles 
as if it were some great rope of diamonds 
laid out upon a sea of pale blue velvet. 
This forms the centre of your canvas and 
gives you the high lights. On the right, 
stand the grand old gray bluffs, throwing 
the boats, the cooks and camp beneath 
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them into dark shadow broken in the fore- 
ground with the ruddy blaze of the crack- 
ling fires that roll murky volumes of pine- 
scented smoke in long waving columns 
straight up into the blue dome of the stat 
studded sky above. 

The nets have now been all spread ; the 
two dinghies have taken up their positions 
on the outer side of the nets, each about 
a hundred feet from the centre, and the 
figure of the sailor in charge, straightens 
up a moment as with a preparatory 
wave of the hand he hails the beach 
party to ‘‘clap on to the lines and start 
hauling.” 

It is no child’s task to heave in that vast 
amount of outspread net soaked with 
water and weighted with innumerable 
leaden bullets all catching and dragging 
and clinging to the broken ground of the 
bottom. ‘‘ Haul away ; haul away ; here 
no loafers now. Here, Captain G., you 
have lounged away with Miss H. quite 
long enough. Come, you lazy beggar, 
bear a hand, now,” and the jovial soldier 
laughingly leaves the side of the lovely 
girl, that all the garrison knows has en- 
slaved the bronzed warrior, and with long 
swinging strides joins the tugging party. 

Slowly inch by inch the bobbing corks 
are seen to approach the shore with here 
a hitch and there a hitch, and a ‘‘hold 
hard, starboard lines ; the net is caught at 
the bottom. Here, C., down you go,” and 
my legs are soon swaying wildly in the 
air above water while lam grabbing and 
tugging underneath. ‘‘All clear; heave 
away now,” I spluttered as’ I rose above 
water, and again the nets move on. 

“Gently ; gently there, ‘corks,’” came 
the warning from the attendant dinghy 
on the port; ‘‘avast heaving port corks! 
don’t you fellows see that you've got all 
your corks below water and if a school of 
mullet take a notion to work that side 
they’d breach clean over sure as silver 
scales?” 

Again the boatmen hailed, “ Now, then, 
what's the matter with the portleads? You 
aren’t pulling a pound, you lazy duffers.” 

‘“*VYes, we are, but the leads are stuck 
again away out yonder.” 

“Hello, T. Where are you? Down you 
go and clear away. Splash about, you 
water brigand, and drive the fish into the 
middle. Haul away onshore there. Star- 
board and port; corks best, easy on the 
leads.” 

We see by the outward slope of the nets 
that the leads have been pulled ahead of 

















the floats. It is always wise to keep 
corks as perpendicular to the leads as 
possible. 

“Heave away, work inwards with the 
two ends on shore there! Lively now, 
lively everybody ; we've got a cart load 
of fine fish; don’t you see the silver of 
the scales as they dart hither and thither?” 

But we who were working the nets 
along from the outside had been aware of 
this fact already for some time past as 
we feel an incessant twitch, twitch, twitch- 
ing against the meshes as the encircled 
and frightened fish dash frantically about 
endeavoring now that it was too late to 
work out to sea. 

Every fathom of net hauled in made 
the handling of that which had to come in 
very much easier and lighter, and conse- 
quently we got along a great deal faster 
than we did at the start. 

Suddenly there came a wild, half fright- 
ened, half exultant shout from the boats 
now working at the nets almost side by 
side. ‘‘Look out, boys! golly! there ‘re 
sharks jn the net ;” and you would have 
laughed to have seen how quickly those 
of us who were paddling outside the 
net ropes made for the dinghies and hus- 
tled on board. 

The encompassing meshes were now 
drawn into a comparatively small arc and 
from the heavy jerks the nets sustained 
and the occasional sight of some large 
dark bodies scurrying backward and for- 
ward in the toils it was certain that we 
had captured four or five very large fish, 
but what species could not be ascertained 
positively, though there was every likeli- 
hood of the first conjecture being correct, 
because the nature of the locality and of 
the feeding ground we were hauling, very 
much favored the presence of large dog- 
fish, loosely termed sharks by native 
fishermen. 

The final rush to the shore was about 
to be undertaken. We had without doubt 
bagged an unprecedentedly large haul of 
fish, as was manifested by the seething, 
splashing, leaping mass of struggling fins 
and tails, that churned the water inside the 
toils into a bubbling sea of froth and scum. 

‘* Hold on hauling, all hands,” shouted 
the director, and immediately followed 
the order by another of ‘‘hold up your 
corks, everybody outside.” The com- 
mand came not too soon. The large 
school of mullet driven to frantic despera- 
tion by the noise and shouting, and para- 
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lyzed at the rapidly shoaling water and 
the novel huddling together, seemed in- 
spired at the same moment to make a 
concerted rush for liberty. The whole 
school turned tails to the shore and came 
leaping, darting, plunging for the nets, 
like one sees a school of flying fish dis- 
port themselves in the tropics. Well was 
it that the nets were held a couple of feet 
above the water’s surface. They hurled 
themselves in hundreds against the cruel 
meshes, only to fall back stunned and ex- 
hausted into the midst of their finny 
brethren. 

‘‘Look yehere, gents,” began old Sam- 
son the colored sailor, who had all along 
superintended the hauling, ‘‘no more 
heavin’ on corks or leads; only jes’ take 
grip o’ the net, and when I ses go, run 
up the beach, both ends o’ ye jes’ as close 
as ye can lay ‘longside one-o-nother ; and 
sech as has got the corks outside, run up 
too, a-holdin’ the corks, and see as the leads 
runs clear.” 

In accordance with the instructions 
given the last grand rush shoreward was 
successfully effected, and a beautiful lot 
of mullet, snappers, bream and yellow- 
tail rewarded us for the patient labors of 
the last two hours. 

The large fish we had taken for sharks 
turned out to bea much more valuable prize 
in the shape of six handsome turtles, the 
largest weighing some sixty pounds live 
weight. 

The noise and the blaze of our fires had 
attracted all the neighboring population, 
and to these hungry applicants the great 
bulk of the catch was distributed, and 
‘*there was joy in Israel,” and feasting, 
galore. Our colored crew did not waste 
any time, however, and had made a fine 
selection of the largest and fattest fish, 
which they scaled and cleaned with 
remarkable rapidity, and ere they were 
quite dead they were quivering in the 
pots and pans or were broiling amid 
the glowing coals. 

Then in true old Grecian fashion, so 
long ago described by the poet in the 
wanderings of Ulysses, we feasted on 


‘“*The shores of the deep-mouthed, bellowing 
ocean.”’ 


Our return journey in the small hours of 
the morning was beguiled with the sweet 
songs from fair lips, and on reaching 
home ‘‘balmy sleep” was not long in 
closing our weary eyelids. 










That is the date 


September 13th, 188—. 
when this story begins. 


The sky was flecked with a snowy 
winged flotilla lying at anchor in the blue 
sea overhead. ‘The air was odorous, cool 
and quiet. 

Mohansic Falls, a noisy little stream of 
water tumbling down over the rocks on 
the west shore of the Hudson. That is 
the place. 

At that time, its natural wildness and 
beauty were not disturbed by the West 
Shore R. R. The grim old boulders, 
shoulder-deep in the water, were covered 
with the moss of centuries; and above 
them, on the bluff, the pine trees carried 
on a musical conversation, which had be- 
gun long before a civilized eaves-dropper 
chanced that way. 

Some distance back from these gossips 
stood an _ old-fashioned house, which 
shared with a multitude of similar edifices 
the distinction of having been the head- 
quarters of the Father ofhis Country. This 
was due to tradition rather than to truth. 

The present owners and inmates of this 
dwelling consisted of a lady, her son, and 
two servants. 

Richard Apgar. That is the young 
gentleman into whose Pandora-box of per- 
sonal history we are going to rummage. 
He was the aforesaid son. 

Tall, well built, and of an indefinite bru- 
nette type; fairly good-looking among 


men, handsome among women, and gen- 
erally considered a good fellow by both; 
inclined toward literary pursuits, and well 
enough off not to be dubbed a fool for his 
inclination. 
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Mr. Richard Apgar, at Mohansic Falls, 
on the thirteenth day of September, 188—, 
having finished eating his dinner, and 
having administered the poppy of dull 
conversation to his mother, until she took 
refuge in slumber, lighted his cigar and 
strolled leisurely in the direction of the 
pine-bluff, at whose feet the captive stream 
falls in humble reverence, is pardoned for 
its intrusion, and taken to its river-moth- 
er’s bosom. 

He found a comfortable lounging-spot 
in the shade on the moss, and sat down 
where he could look out upon the lazy 
sloops drifting with the tide. Once in 
awhile a long freight train, drawn by a 
puffing locomotive, crept slowly by on the 
opposite shore, like a huge serpent breath- 
ing fireand smoke. He would watch it 
as long as he could see it, and then lean 
back and return with renewed affection to 
his cigar. 

It was during one of these vigils that 
Michael, the man about the place, broke 
in upon his reveries with an apology and 
a letter. 

Apgar was surprised at his unaccus- 
tomed concern for his mail—he generally 
found his letters put in a conspicuous place 
upon his writing-desk; but the envelope 
with its official imprint explained Mike’s 
appearance. 

‘*Beg pardon, sor. I thought as this 
letther waz o-ficial, I’d be bringin’ it to yez 
at onst, bein’as it moight be important. AS 

Apgar thanked him, and in return Mike 
touched his cap and went back to his 
duties. 

Theimprint on the envelope informed the 
















reader that the message contained was 
from the ‘‘ Dead-Letter Office, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D.C.” The ad- 
dress was written in the familiar hand- 
writing of his old friend Lawrence—Jack 
Lawrence, who held a position in that de- 
partment of government affairs. 

‘* Strange,” thought Apgar, ‘‘ Jack should 
indulge me with his highly-tinted and 
cheap official stationery. Must be his pri- 
vate stock has run short.” But he soon 
overcame his fastidious freak of theorizing, 
for he knew that whatever Jack wrote was 
sure to compensate for the envelope’s ple- 
beian countenance. 

This time it was the lamb ina wolf's 
clothing. 

Breaking the seal, he took out the con- 
tents. There were twoenclosures. One, 
bright and fresh, from Jack; the other, 
faded and worn—from whom? Apgar 
was pleased, puzzled and curious. 

Six months before, he cashed a check 
which came in payment for a short story. 
Since then he had been smoking the re- 
ceipts and vainly groping about for mate- 
rial out of which to make another. 

Here was a letter from Lawrence, en- 
closing another from somebody—whom, 
he did not know. Altogether it was mys- 
terious. Now perhaps out of this very 
insignificant document he could lay the 
foundations of asmall bank account, which 
should keep his cigar-box full. Not that 
his ambition did not soar beyond his 
smoke—he had a serious hope that one 
day he might find himself squeezed in be- 
tween Aldrich and Howells on a book- 
shelf—but because the money, about which 
in general he didn’t worry much, always 
seemed providentially given him to buy 
the wherewithal to solace him and make 
congenial company for his reveries. 

After a few idle guesses as to what this 
stranger-missive was, he gave it up and 
sought assistance in the old friend who, 
he knew, would clear up the mystery. So 
he opened Lawrence's letter, and read: 

Deap Letter Orrice, P. O. Dept. 
Wasuinoton, D.C., Sept. 12th, 188—. 
My Dear Dick: | 

Looking over some of our stock of epis- 
tolary corpses the other day, I came across 
one which I thought you would like to 
see; and as we were going to consign 
them all to superterranean purgatory, I 
pardoned this lost soul and put it by to 
send to your paradise. 

Since its reprieve I have examined it 
now and then in order to ascertain whether 
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I had based my action on sound judgment. 
It seems to me I did; for the more I have 
had to do with it since, the nearer I find 
myself coming to be a fool over it. 

Its history is rich with interest, if disap- 
pointment and defeat may be called inter- 
esting. It was originally sent from 
Clinton, New York, to Harry M. Dudley, 
Enterprise, Fla. The recreant not being 
found there, it was sent after the usual 
time to this office, where it was opened in 
hopes of discovering the sender’s name, 
that it might be restored. Only the sur- 
name was given—a pretty name too, by 
the way—so all that could be done was to 
forward it to the Clinton postmaster, and 
let him find Miss Dorothy There it 
met with its final defeat. She was not 
found, and her worn and weary little pil- 
grim came back and gave up the ghost. 

It was evidently written by a young 
lady of good education, better disposition, 
and the best and noblest of hearts, toa 
vagabond of a lover who had jilted her. 
(You see I have grown sentimental overit.) 

Usually I am not so ‘badly off. My 
duties here are of such a prosy kind, that 
sentiment and poetry die of starvation. 
But this pathetic and forlorn little love- 
message, all sweetness and sadness, has 
turned me topsy-turvy, and set me dream- 
ing about Dorothy, until I’m half in love 
with her. I’m an ass, of course, and I 
know it. I’ve grown idiotic over a silly 
novel; why not then grow sentimental 
over this scrap of genuine life and love? 

It seems to me full of that quality out of 
which a story might be created, and for 
this reason I send it to you. Like seeds 
which the Agricultural, Department send 
out, I send you this faded letter. Plant it, 
old fellow, in your garden of imagination, 
and if it grows up and blossoms, let the 
blossoms be a remembrance of 

Your affectionate friend, 
Jack. 








**SHE SAT ON A SHAWL WHICH HE HAD SPREAD FOR HER.” 
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Apgar’s cigar was sacrificed to this let- 
ter; he had smoked vigorously while read- 
ing it, his interest increasing with every 
line, and as he folded it and replaced it in 
the envelope, the letter took on itself a 
more gracious and aristocratic aspect. 

He drew another cigar from his pocket, 
lighted it, and stretched himself at full 
length on the moss. He did not want to 
read the other letter just now; he wanted 
to think the matter over. He mused soa 
long time. The cigar, embarrassed by 
neglect, blushed and went out; the sun 
came close to its couch, and it was only 
when the Powell went by, rolling up the 
billows, and sending them rushing to the 
shore, that Apgar realized how long he 
had been dreaming, and that he must read 
the other inclosure soon, if he did so be- 
fore tea-time. So he apologized to his 
Havana with a match, straightened up, 
and proceeded to scrutinize the ‘‘seed” 
which he had been bidden to plant. 

The result read as follows: 


Ciiyton, N. Y., June 2d, 188—. 
My Dearest Harry: 

A long, lonely year has slipped away 
since I heard from you—long, because the 
days have been full of anxiety and expec- 
tancy and hope—lonely, because there has 
come no message from you to cheer and 
gladden my heart. 

To be solitary is to be retrospective, and 
alas, the memories that come back to me 
from the past awaken an army of hateful 
doubts—doubts in the dearest faith I ever 
had—my trust in your love. 

For you, there is a world full of ambi- 
tions and glories; for me, you are my all. 
Can you not understand how much is 
taken from me by your silence—by losing 
you? Is there nothing to win you back? 
Can you give no word of comfort to 
sweeten these bitter days of my life—you 
who have won and still hold my heart? Is 
the past all to be forgotten—those days 
when each was waiting to discover the 
other’s secrets—and that one glorious, 
golden day when they were told, and our 
love confessed? Shall I say to my heart 
that all those promises are broken now? 

Tell me, Harry. Let me know for what 
I have been made to weep so much—let 
me know, and if it-is because my heart’s 
guardian has forsaken it, tell me, that I 
may begin to strive for strength to bear it. 

Sometimes I dream that you have gone 
from me forever; but afterwards comes a 
hope to which I cling. All I can ask is in 
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the name of the love I bear you. Look 
back, my darling, and think of my life for 
the past year; look back to that twilight 
when my eyes filled with joyful tears. O 
Harry, tears, different tears, come to them 
now; they spring from a broken heart— 
the heart that was given in love to you— 
the heart of Dorotuy. 


It was dusk when Apgar put the sad 
little love-letter back with its companion. 
His heart was full of sorrow. Poor 
Dorothy ! 

He would have liked to forego his cus- 
tomary cup of tea, and remain there under 
the pine branches which were just begin- 
ning to rustle in the cool evening breeze. 
Far below he could hear the waves lapping 
against the rocks. Music, faint yet clear, 
was awakening in the hills and valleys. 
The trees whispered, the waves danced 
and babbled melodiously, the insects 
bowed their dainty fiddles, and at intervals 
thelow quavering of a whippoorwill floated 
down the dusk, like a voice singing toa 
grand orchestral accompaniment. It was 
that time of day most conducive to pleas- 
ant idleness and dreaming, and he walked 
homewards with a reluctant gait and a 
heavy heart. 

Before retiring that night he read Jack’s 
letter again, and Dorothy’s three or four 
times, and he went to bed conscious that 
he was fast becoming a victim to the same 
freak of idiocy of which Lawrence com- 
plained. His mind was absorbed with 
thoughts of Dorothy. He was an ass! 

All his philosophizing ended where it be- 
gan. Theconclusions reached had always 
the same dramatis persone. Dorothy 
Somebody, a young woman, whereabouts 





“*IN WALKS A YOUNG LADY, WEARING A DEEP BLACK GOWN.” 

















unknown, who had written a pretty and 
pathetic love-letter; Lawrence, a young 
man who had discovered the letter, read 
it, and become infatuated with a fancy for 
the angelic ideal; and Apgar, a young man 
to whom the letter had been sent by Law- 
rence, out of consideration for his scrib- 
bling propensities and altogether romantic 
make-up, rapidly succumbing to a disease 
of the mind, induced by a too-frequent 
perusal, and a too-earnest concern for the 
writer, of the aforesaid letter. In all, one 
sensible young woman, whose affection 
had gone begging, and two young men 
with fair intellects gradually surrendering 
to a mild form of melancholia. It was in 
one of these fits of mental depression that 
Apgar dropped off into a blissful sleep. 

The next morning immediately after 
breakfast, he wrote to Lawrence, inform- 
ing him in the last paragraph, having in- 
dulged in an elaborate and a poetical dis- 
sertation about the letter, that he would 
take his advice and would plant the 
““seed.” ; 

After he had sent this off by Mike, he 
found his way to- the old haunt on the 
bluff. This time he brought with hima 
tablet, a pencil, and a pipe. Whenever he 
felt in mood for writing he transferred his 
affection to a plain briarwood. 

There was a story fermenting in his 
brain; a story of a dead-letter, a story of 
Dorothy’s love-letter. 

At first, the idea of writing about Doro- 
thy, who in all probability was alive, and 
employing her very words (words that 
came with ‘‘ tears from the heart ef Doro- 
thy”), seemed cruel; but second thoughts 
exonerated him from this accusation. He 
would write an original dead-letter, and 
in it there should be nothing to remind 
one of Dorothy’s: hers should be kept 
sacred. The characters for his story he 
had right at hand—Dorothy, Jack and 
himself. 

He had always wanted to put himself 
in one of his stories, and here was his 
chance. He would fall in love with Do- 
rothy—an easy part, seeing that he had 
already learned it; Jack was to figure as 
one of the best fellows in the world, who 
is en important factor in the bringing 
about of the match, while he, as is usual 
in fiction, gets left out in thecold. 

The Cavendish was not particularly ef- 
ficient as a lubricator for the machinery of 
his imagination, and the story progressed 
only so fast as the plot was evolved—this 
was slowly. As fast as the new ideas 
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suggested themselves he recorded them. 
He did not have to spend much time 
thinking about the scenes to be intro- 
duced— they were laid at Mohansic Falls, 
Clinton, and another small village in the 
State, it made no difference where. The 
morning having been devoted to this, he 
spent the afternoon in arranging and fur- 
bishing the details. 

After sundown as he sat by his open 
window smoking, and watching the sail- 
ing craft beat diagonally across the river, 
he took Dorothy’s letter from his pocket 
and read it again. Jt took him a long 
while this time, and when his eyes came 
to the signature of that quaint name, the 
stars had begun to blossom in the sky, 
and the Dusk stretched out her shadowy 
hand, and laying her finger on the page, 
hid it from him. When the Moon looked 
over the purple crest of Anthony’s Nose 
she saw Apgar sitting there with the love- 
letter in his lap, gazing wistfully out upon 
the river, which looked now like a silver 
ribbon. He was trying to picture to him- 
self this girl whose letter had wrought so 
powerfuliy upon his feelings. 

Dorothy, fancied he, is a young woman 
of twenty-two or three. She is beautiful 
only as a wild flower is beautiful—a mod- 
est loveliness. She is refined, sincere ; she 
is fascinating, she is lovable. And here 
he stopped. 

To ‘‘ Harry” he was not disposed to be 
so generous. Judging from the part he 
had played in this little tragedy of real 
life, he was not worth any consideration, 
and his presence among Apgar’s air-cas- 
tles was only sure to bring havoc. How- 
ever, in order to come to a correct notion 
of the circumstances under which Doro- 
thy’s appealing note was written, it was 
necessary to give him a moment's _atten- 
tion. 

Apgar was superlatively summary. He 
dismissed him with the calm reflection 
that ‘‘ Harry” was either a scoundrel or 
was dead, and in either event he seemed 
culpable. , 

The situation was a critical one. In 
whichever light he regarded ‘‘ Harry” 
there was left but one fate for Dorothy. In 
fiction she would pine and die, whereas 
in actual life she would do only the 
former, and remain miserable her whole 
life ; for the poet told the truth about love 
when he said ‘‘’tis woman’s whole exist- 
ence.” ~ 

October found Apgar still working away 
upon his story. He wrote a little and 
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erased more; 
manuscript, read it, and then destroyed 
it. In all he had written there seemed to 
him to be as few pages worth preserving 
as there were righteous men in Sodom, 
and these were Dorothy's letter and a 
dozen sheets of closely written note pa- 
per. 

The outcome of all this thought and la- 
bor was as serious as it was peculiar. He 
had become fascinated with his visionary 
Dorothy, with whose name he was always 
coupling his own ; and he suddenly real- 
ized that he had reached the limit of his 
mental balance and fallen in love. 

His winter was spent in the city, and 
was abore. He dined, danced, read and 
wrote, but more as an automaton than as 
a being endowed with consciousness and 
a mind. Do what he might, it was al- 
ways Dorothy of whom he was thinking. 
The story grew a few pages, and the more 
it grew the deeper in love with his incog- 
nita went Apgar. 

Even when summer came around and 
he was once more back under the pine- 
branches at Mohansic, he was still in the 
same despondency of mind and spirits. 


It was no use. Something had to be 
done. He must get out of this dungeon 


of despair. 

He wrote to Lawrence, confessing his 
troubles, but the only consolation he got 
in reply was ‘‘I thought so.” 

What should he do? Of course in such 
a desperate frame of mind it would be 
only natural to do something rash. He 
did. He bade his anxious mother good- 
bye, and went to Clinton. 

In this chase after a will-o’-the- -wisp the 
only incident worth mention happened 
when he boarded the express train at Gar- 
risons. Jn his perturbed state of mind 
Apgar was fearful thathe might talk aloud 
to himself or do something equally eccen- 
tric, so he determined to keep amused. 
To this - he bought a copy of Puck. 


Alas! Nemesis had allied herself to con- 
science! The only thing he saw in, that 


ludicrous paper, and the only thing he 
could think of after seeing, was the pithy 
motto, ‘‘What Fools these Mortals be!” 
Here he sat a living proof of the assertion; 
for surely a man is nothing else than a 
fool, who undertakes such a sanguine and 
uncertain expedition. 


If he found her—well, what if he did? 


He might not get a chance to speak to her. 
She would probably be other than he pic- 
tured her. 


And was it nota most royal 
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conceit and presumption that tempted him 
to believe that his affection was going to 
prove a balm and restorative to a wounded 
and shattered heart? Yet this was the 
task Apgar had set about to perform. 

A description of the village of Clinton is 
unnecessary. It is a quiet little place, dis- 
tinguished as being the seat of Hamilton 
College. Like other small villages, any 
person you meet will, on the slightest 
provocation, transform him or herself into 
an encyclopedia of the entire cummunity. 
Apgar’s life there was as dull as Simon’s 
must have been when he fished in the 
pail. He was never able to circumscribe 
a complete circle of acquaintances: from 
one termination of the social arc he looked 
across to the other, but he could never 
reach it. There was always room for one 
more—and that one Dorothy. 

A month of this monotony and he began 
to despair of finding any clue to the ob- 
ject of his visit. And indeed, to look at 
the affair sensibly, how was he ever to do 
it? He never so much as breathed it to 
anybody, and it was not likely that any 
special miracle was going to be performed 
for his particular enjoyment. It must be 
confessed though that this determined 
young man was waiting for just this phe- 
nomenon. 

Illogical as was his attitude toward com- 
mon sense, he verily believed that one 
day he would discover where Dorothy 
lived. 

A local paper, aiming to do him honor 
and widen his reputation, chronicled his 
presence in the village. In the paragraph 
he appeared successively as “author, ” 
“poet,” and “literary gentleman.” Ap- 
gar bowed under this blow of tautology, 
and vowed to keep assolitary as his hez with 
and politeness would permit. 

His landlady, an estimable and gentle- 
hearted old lady, observing his disinclina- 
tion to go about much, became alarmed, 
solicitous for his content and constitution, 
and active in rousing herself to meet the 
emergency. And this is the way she ac- 
complished it. 

She described Apgar’s arc of acquaint- 
ances on a sheet of paper, multiplied the 
radius of her good will by two, and sud- 
denly found that the circumference inclu- 
ded a lawn-party. The cards went out; 
the day came, and the guests followed at 
its heels. 

With the exception of Apgar this lawn- 
party was like any other, and as this is 
only a scrap of personal history that we 
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are writing, we refuse to enumerate the 
names of the guests. There were Messrs. 
A., B., C. and D., and Misses E., F., G. 
and W. The last was a favorite of Ap- 
gars; her name was Winifred Wetherbee. 
I mention her because she was the person 
who was the means of sending Apgar 
away from Clinton. 

The occasion was this lawn-party. Ap- 
gar was engrossed with the witty conver- 
sation of this charming girl. She sat ona 
shawl which he had spread for her, and 
he—half recumbent, with his head propped 
up by one hand—was lying beside her, 
looking up at her handsome face and 
wondering whether Dorothy was as fair 
as Winifred Wetherbee. 

Suddenly a voice from the other side of 
the lawn called : 

‘“‘Winifred, sing something for us!” 
Apgar scowled his regrets for having his 
pleasant little téte-a-téte thus interrupted, 
and he half began a mild anathema for 
the reckless possessor ; but just as he was 
formulating his dash of jealousy and ill- 
temper, the same voice cried again: 

‘OQ Winifred, sing that delicious little 
nocturne of Aldrich’s. You remember. 
The one Dorothy Lang sang at the Bron- 
stons’ last May.” 

Apgar was thunderstruck at this an- 
nouncement. He couldn’t think, he 
couldn’t stir. At last, and in the most 
unexpected manner, he had found a 
clue! Dorothy Lang was her name, and 
Miss Wetherbee knew her. Now he 
should find out all about her. 

Meanwhile Winifred Wetherbee arose 
from her seat and complied with the re- 
quest that had been made. Apgar, who 
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was devoted to music always,—and was 
at present intensely interested in this 
song,—suppressed his agitation as best 
he could, and listened. The singer's 
voice was full and sweet, and she sang 
with all the ease of a bird. 

Apgar’s heart was beating fast. All his 
ears could hear was the exquisite lyric 
being put into an exquisite setting of 
melody ; and all his eyes could see was 
Winifred standing there in her pretty 
white gown, and singing like a lark. But 
his thoughts were not here,—they were all 
with Dorothy Lang. 

His heart gave one wild and envious 
beat when he heard— 


«¢ And up this Romeo’s ladder 
Clambers a bold white rose,’’ 


and another, big and furious, when he 
heard— 


‘* Ah, me, it was he that won her 
Because he dared to climb!” 


The song came to an end, the applause 
to a graceful courtesy, and Miss Wether- 
bee down to the shawl. Apgar waited 
until he was sufficiently assured that he 
would not expose his secret, and then, af- 
ter a little chat about music, and a neatly 
rendered compliment or two, he asked, — 
half-frightened at his own voice : 

‘Do you know Miss Dorothy Lang, 
Miss Wetherbee?” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” she replied, ‘‘she spent a 
good part of last summer here with the 
Bronstons.” There was a touch of enthu- 
siasm in her tone, and she went on: 

‘‘Do you know her?” 

Apgar was puzzled what to say. He 
took a hasty glance back over the facts, 
administered a narcotic to his conscience, 
and uttered a shady truth. 

‘‘No, I have heard of her only.” 

He was on dangerous ground. He 
thought he felt the dead-letter growing 
animate, and squirming around in his 
pocket. He did not wish to learn any- 
thing more than where she lived ; a more 
detailed account of her might blight his 
foolish hopes. So he waited a little, and 
then with dissimulation said : 

‘«She lives in Roches—” 

‘No. Montclair on the Hudson,” in- 
terrupted Miss Wetherbee. 

‘Goodness gracious!” thought Apgar ; 
‘‘ only fifteen miles from home !”—his ex- 
citement not reaching an audible point. 

The morning after this discovery the 
first thing he did was to telegraph Law- 
rence that he had found a clue, the second 
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thing he did was to write him a long let- 
ter giving a detailed account of his tri- 
umph, Miss Winifred Wetherbee included, 
and the third thing he did was to invent a 
plausible falsehood, make a polite bow to 
his friends, and depart for—Montclair. 

A man in his senses would have been 
more deliberate ; but for Apgar it is a won- 
der that he wasn’t telegraphed for an hour 
after the lawn party was over. 

In every case of sudden exhilaration 
due to happiness there is a reaction. 
Common sense stares us in the face and 


says, ‘‘Think twice. Don’t be an ass!” 








“SHE MET HIM AT THE DOOR.” 


Apgar enjoyed the spiritual companion- 
ship of this erudite being during the greater 
part of his journey, and along toward the 
last he began to weaken. ‘After all,” 
thought he, ‘‘ what if this should prove to 
be a sentimental young girl who, since 
writing this letter, has had a dozen new 
‘Harrys’ on the string?” There was too 
much improbability about that, though. 
Silly girls are not apt to write letters of 
this kind for amusement. 

From Miss Wetherbee he had learned 
nothing beyond her address. Of course 
had he stirred the fire of conversation 
with the tongs of curiosity he might have 
warmed his ignorance by the fire of in- 
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formation,—which is a roundabout way 
of saying he might have found out some- 
thing more. However, he was almost 
sure, by the enthusiasm with which she 
had spoken of her, Dorothy must have 
been very much liked in Clinton; and to 
be liked by such a woman as Winifred 
Wetherbee he thought implied an amount 
of amiability and lovableness sufficient to 
render their possessor a very charming 
person. 
* * * * * 

Montclair is scarcely large enough to 
be designated as a village even when its 
population is augmented by the influx of 
people who spend their summers there. 
The people for the most part are well off, 
and Apgar was very fortunate to find a 
family who were willing to take him to 
board. 

But his frank face and gentlemanly 
manner were sure to help him; and it 
wasnt long before he found a home with 
a handsome old lady who lived in an old- 
fashioned house that reminded him, both 
in its interior finish and exterior surround- 
ings, of his own house at Mohansic. It 
stood among the trees and fronted towards 
the river. The property belonging to it 
included all the land between it and the 
shore, thus giving him an opportunity to 
renew his old-time strolls by the water. 

He took advantage of this the first day 
after his arrival; and now that he was 
close to her who wrote the forlorn little 
love-letter he once more turned his atten- 
tion to his story. When down by the 
beach he employed his time by adding to 
it, telling of Clinton, how he had found 
his clue, and introducing Winifred Wether- 
bee in the réle of a most fascinating and 
clever girl who sang and talked equally 
well. 

Apgar had been 1n Montclair but three 
days when a stop was put to his writing. 
It was Thursday. Out of doors the rain 
was coming down gently yet persistently. 
A thick mist shut out the mountains and 
hung over the river. Everything looked 
sorrowfuland gloomy. Indoors the scene 
was just the reverse of this. In the spa- 
cious old drawing-room the lamps were 
burning brightly, and a dozen merry little 
children were having the gayest kind of a 
party all by themselves. 

Sitting in his room Apgar Could hear them 
at their games. It recalled his Knicker- 
bocker days. The,same sports in which 
he had laughed and frolicked and kissed 
the pretty pinafored sweethearts of an 
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hour, were alive down-stairs, the par- 
ticipants being his landlady’s little grand- 
children and their friends. There was a 
vein of boyishness still left in Apgar’s 
character. He had never got over being 
fond of those happy days when his heart 
was so fickle and full of sentiment. 

The temptation to go down among 
these little people and renew his youthful 
experiences grew stronger and stronger, 
until at last it took him out of his room, 
down the broad staircase, and into the 
parlor. 

Then came a moment of consternation. 
The little guests, who were strangers, 
looked abashed and frightened at first, 
but they rapidly recovered their self- 
possession and jolly spirits when, obe- 
dient to one of the grandchildren, a 
pretty little six-year-old girl, Apgar agreed 
to be a boy again and come in one of 
their games. 

The game about to be played was one 
that he had often played when a child. 
They all had hold of hands, and sang : 

‘* I’m waiting for a partner, 
I’m waiting for a partner, 


So open the ring, and choose one in, 


And kiss her when you get her in,” 
and Apgar sang with the rest, never think- 
ing of the axioms he was stating, happy 
in seeing all the glad little faces grouped 
about him. 
They finished one round, and began 
another. 


‘*Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows, 
You or I or nobody knows; ” 


then acting the lines : 


‘* Thus the farmer sows the seeds, 
Thus he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his feet, and claps his hands, 
And turns about to view his lands.’ 


And now the chorus, this time better than 


before : 


‘¢7’m waiting for a partner, 
I’m waiting ” 





when a rustling is heard, the door is 
opened, and in walks a beautiful young 
lady wearing a deep black gown. Ina 
moment the game is stopped, Apgar for- 
saken, and all the little children run to 
her exclaiming victoriously : 

“OQ Miss Dorothy, you have come just 
in time. Here’s Mr. Apgar, and nobody 
big enough for him to choose. Now he 
can choose you for a partner!” 

It was fate ! 

Apgar thought she blushed a uttle as 
she distributed her kisses among them. 
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He knew perfectly well that he was a 
mass of scarlet, and he was equally sure 
that he had never felt so completely un- 
comfortable and embarrassed in his life. 

‘‘Was there ever sucha thing?” thought 
he. “To have the identical person of 
whom I have been thinking for a year, 
and for whom I have been searching for 
two months, suddenly stand up before me 
like a Jack-in-the-Box, and be asked by 
these importunate youngsters to be my 
partner!” 

Apgar felt awkward, and his looks 
evinced it; but Miss Lang managed the 
situation with the neatest diplomacy. As 
she kissed the little grandchild, she whis- 
pered something to her, for when it was 
over, the little girl, holding her by the 
hand, led her up to Apgar, and said : 

‘Mr. Apgar, this is grandma’s friend, 
Miss Lang !” 

It was a sweet face that met Apgar's 
eyes. The hair above it was simply ar- 
ranged, the eyes dark and large, the 
mouth small and delicately moulded, and 
the chin round and dimpled at the corners 
of the lips. He saw them all in a glance. 
It was the face of the Dorothy he had 
pictured, only more beautiful. 

The momentary embarrassment was 
soon past, and Mrs. Seymour, the grand- 
mother of Apgar’s little fairy, came to the 
rescue. She enlightened each by a remark 
about the other. Of Dorothy she said: 
‘*This is the aunt of the two curly-head 
boys playing backgammon over there by 
the window ;” and of Apgar, ‘‘ Mr. Apgar 
is the gentleman who wrote the story 
which you read to us last winter.” The last 
speech had a Clinton-Local flavor for Ap- 
gar, but his pain was somewhat alleviated 
by a pleased expression which he thought 
he saw come to Miss Lang’s face. 

The eventful children’s party having 
broken up, the children departed with 
their respective nurses—all except the two 
curly-headed boys. These trudged home 
together under one umbrella, Miss Lang 
and Apgar walking behind under another. 

Once back in his room after this, Apgar . 
sat down and collected his scattered wits, 
tabulated his first impressions of Dorothy, 
and then sat up half the night over a letter 
to Lawrence, the postage of which ap- 
proximated something fabulous, and the 
contents of which were a graphic descrip- 
tion of Dorothy’s débu/, and an accurate 
account of himself. After this the story 
went on very smoothly, inasmuch as its 
heroine was live flesh and blood, and 
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lived near enough by for him to draw an 
infinite amount of inspiration from her. 

Dorothy was a frequent visitor at the 
house of Mrs. Seymour, and Apgar saw a 
great deal of her. Subsequent to their 
first meeting he had learned that her home 
was formerly at Newburgh, where she had 
lived until the previous December, that 
her father died there in the latter part of 
December, and that she was now staying 
with her married sister, the mother of the 
small boys, and an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Seymour's. But the secret of his dead- 
letter was still hidden. 

He and Dorothy were a good deal to- 
gether, their tastes being similar and their 
hobbies mutual, and they soon came to 
be quite good friends. 

Apgar’s love for the ideal was empha- 
sized for the real and was his one absorb- 
ing thought. With it, however, was ever- 
lastingly associated the ghost of ‘‘ Harry,” 
and it came in as a superfluous third. 
There did not seem to be any jewelry 
indication (on the particular finger he 
looked for it) that she might breathe upon 
as a talisman, and conjure up this element 
of superfluousness. So he kept quiet and 
hoped. 

* * * * * 

Seven weeks had sped since he came to 
Montclair. During them he had _ been 
home three or four times, staying a day or 
two ata time. On the last occasion he 
had confessed his predicament to his curi- 
ous and anxious mother, who frowned a 
little, laughed, and told him he was a 
‘*blessed, foolish boy.” Thestate of mind 
he was in then compelled him to ac- 
quiesce to both charges. 

One evening after this, while at Mont- 
clair, he was smoking, and thinking over 
the past year. Miss Lang had promised 
to take a walk with him on the following 
morning, provided he would read her a 
story. He wondered what he should do. 
First, he was bound to go; and secondly, 
if he did go, he must keep his word. 

Confound that dead-letter! If he only 
knew its history! Something must be 
wrong ; of that he felt sure. 

At any rate he made up his mind to 
play a card from the same hand he had 
been playing, and if ‘‘ Fools” should turn 
up trumps and he should catch the right- 
bower at last, why—let it go! He was 
too much in love now to stop the game. 

At the appointed time he called for 
Dorothy. She was all ready, greeted him 
with a smile that played at hide and seek 
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among the roses in her cheeks, slipped 
an arm in his with that charming assur- 
ance of an American girl, and then they 
started. 

In half an hour they had found a pleas- 
ant halting spot, close by the river’s mar- 
gin, and Dorothy, looking around to see 
whether all was in readiness for the story, 
caught a glimpse of Apgar’s face. With 
the fine intuition of a woman she inter- 
preted it, and commanded him to light 
his cigar, then for the story! There was 
no hesitation shown in obeying the first, 
but to the second there was a great deal. 
Apgar was a coward about that last card. 

He grew very nervous when his eyes 
rested on the packet of MS. In an instant 
it all flashed before him, the patience with 
which he had worked, and the great love 
which had steadily grown up with it, and 
now went out to this fair girl who sat 
near him waiting eagerly for him to an- 
nounce the title of the story ; then he be- 
gan in his soft, melodious voice to read 
‘“The Romance of a Dead-Letter,” which 
up to this point of mind was not unlike 
the one you are reading. 

Once or twice he was tempted to pause 
and tell her who the characters were, and 
how he had grown to Jove Prudence—for 
that was Dorothy’s name in his story. He 
used fictitious names throughout the 
whole reading. 

Once, when Dorothy gave a little sigh, 
and once when a tear trickled down her 
cheek, he half determined to quit the ro- 
mance and tell her the truth; but each 
effort was futile. 

When he reached the last page, and she 
discovered that it was unfinished and in- 
complete, she looked up in his face with 
her sad, dark eyes, and asked appeal- 
ingly : 

“OQ Mr. Apgar, why don’t you finish 
it?” 

The question was perfectly frank, and 
before he meant to he had matched it with 
a like spontaneous sincerity. He merely 
said : 

‘‘] would if I knew how it is going to 
end; but I haven't the heart to find that 
out.” 

Then, after a little, he asked : 

**Do you like it, then?” 

Dorothy did like it intensely, and his 
dead-letter best of it all. She told him so. 
All that he said was: 

‘“The dead-letter is my favorite part, 
too. I wish I could read you the original 
from which it is taken; but I hardly dare.” 
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**DOROTHY TOOK HIS HAND IN ONE OF HERS AND HER HUSBAND’S IN THE OTHER.” 


“Is it then a true story?” asked she 
wonderingly, ‘‘and have you a real letter 
from which you modeled yours?” 

Apgar saw that she was bent on finding 
out about the little faded letter in his 
pocket. Already she was too much in- 
terested in his half-disclosure to refrain 
from prying into the history of the mis- 
sive, and his only escape from a full con- 
fession was to make a half one. So, fear- 
ing yet to declare his lave, he feigned an 
air of carelessness, and, forcing a faint 
smile, said: 

‘The story is like something I know to 
have happened ; but my attemptat a dead- 
letter is a libel on the one I have in my 
possession.” 

‘‘Why are you so reticent about the 
original?” persisted she unthinkingly. 
‘‘Was it written by some one you know?’ 
This verbal thrust was hard to parry. 


He thought a 1 minute and then told her 
almost the truth. 

‘‘Well, yes and no. When I first came 
across it I did not know who wrote it, but 
since then, by the most phenomenal com- 
bination of circumstances, I have met her 
and actually spoken with her.” 

As quick as he finished speaking he re- 
gretted having been so explicit, and was 
afraid lest he had laid bare his cherished 
secret, but he was reassured by the expres- 
sion on Dorothy’s face. She had not the 
faintest conjecture of the truth. 

Dorothy meanwhile, though longing to 
know about the letter, felt that her curi- 
osity had carried her too far, perhaps even 
to her being disagreeable and offensive, 
so she made a sweet little apology that 
made Apgar beam with happiness. 

As they walked home he was supremely 
content,—the first since that thirteenth of 
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September. “Harry” was_ temporarily 
forgotten. His whole heart was full of 
love for this dear girl whose arm nestled 
confidingly in his. 

Just before they came to the end of their 
pleasant walk, and when Apgar was wish- 
ing they had as far again to go, she turned 
her face and timidly said : 

**Would you think me rude if I asked 
you to read that love-letter to me some 
time ?” 

Love conquered discretion, and, on the 
impulse of the moment, he answered, 

‘‘No. I should be glad to read it to you 
if I were sure the rudeness wouldn't be 
mine. If you like, I will bring it around 
to-morrow, and you shall hear it or not, 
just as you wish. Perhaps when you 
have thought over it again it will seem 
less worth repetition.” 

She gave him her hand now, for they 
had reached the house. 

‘*Good-night, she said pleasantly. ‘‘To- 
morrow morning then, Mr. Apgar,”—and 
the door closed. 

Richard Apgar lighted his cigar and 
walked slowly home, wondering why 
Dorothy was so solicitous for that letter. 
Was it merely curiosity inspired by a girl- 
ish sympathy and tenderness, or did she 
have an idea that it———-? Pooh! Non- 
sense! She never dreamed of such a 
thing. 

When that dead-letter was read he was 
determined that it should assist him in the 
pleading of his love for the girl who 
wrote it. 

The next morning found them at the 
spot where the story was read. The day 
was bright with sunshine, fragrant with 
the scent of leaf and flower, and merry 
with music. The little waves ran up the 
sands, tumbled, and slipped back into the 
blue river. These, with an occasional 
robin, were the only intruders upon their 
seclusion. 

For the last time Apgar debated the 
great risk he was about to run, then 
quelled his fears and took out the official 
envelope containing the dynamite of his 
fate. ‘Then he briefly recounted those cir- 
cumstances with which it was associated. 
He read a small part of Jack’s letter, told 
a littleabout his visit to Clinton, omitting 
to mention the names of his acquaintances 
there, and closed the prologue by telling 
her about coming to Montclair, where he 
found the author of the dead-letter. 

Dorothy’s excitement increased and her 
eyes grew larger at every word, until he 
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told about coming to Montclair, and then 
not able to restrain herself she interrupted, 
‘*Oh, who was she, Mr. Apgar ?” 
It was time to play his last card. 
fully concealing Dorothy’s letter in the 
large sheets of Jack’s he read her own pa- 


Care- 


thetic love-message, his heart beating 
wildly. 

When he finished it, he looked at her. 
There were tears in her eyes, and her face 
wore an expression of surprise, sorrow, 
and (he thought) anger, all mingled to- 
gether. With a quick movement he re- 
placed the letter in his pocket, reached 
out and took her white hand in his. Then 
he told her the truth and poured out his 
real love-story in a flood of passionate 
words. 

She let him keep her hand awhile, then 
drew it away and turned her head ; but 
she said nothing. 

**You promised not to think unkindly 
of me, Dorothy. If I have pained you, 
forgive me. If I have torn open the old 
wound in your heart, forget me. It was 
because I love you so dearly.” 

Apgar spoke gently and slowly. When 
he paused Dorothy turned her head 
again and reached out her hand to him. 
He took it. It was cold and trembling. 
Tears still blurred her eyes. She struggled 
a moment with her grief, and then said, 
with great tenderness, 

“It was my fault. I am your friend, 
Mr. Apgar. Iam very sorry for you.” 

All the way back Dorothy was silent, 
and Apgar, left to his own thoughts, re- 
flected on his conduct, and concluded that, 
out of consideration for her and respect 
for himself, he would leave Montclair that 
night. 

“Fools” were trumps, 
caught the right-bower. 

As they reached the gate where, the 
day before, he had been so happy, he 
took her hand, pressed it gently, and said 
** Good-bye.” 

She did not notice it at the time, but the 
next day when she called upon Mrs. Sey- 
mour and learned that Apgar was gone, 
she remembered, —it was ‘‘ good-bye,” and 
not ‘‘good-morning.” 

All that day her conscience accused her 
of having done wrong,—consciences gen- 
erally do charge us with something more 
serious than we have beén guilty of,—and 
when night came she thought it all over, 
and made up her mind to write to him 
and tell him all about the miserable little 
letter that had been the means of bringing 


and he had 
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them both so much sorrow, and of 
sending him away so unceremoniously. 
Here it is : 
Saturday evening, 
September 12th, 188—. 
My dear Mr. Apgar : 

I did not realize until to-day when I 
called at Mrs. Seymour's that you had 
said good-bye to me and I had been uncivil 
enough not to notice it. My mind is 
hardly settled now, but I am going to try 
and imake a reparation for what I did, and 
have done, and since you have been 
made to feel so sad by a gratification of 
my curiosity, I am going to return good 
for evil,—or rather send good to catch 
evil,—and tell you all about the silly letter 
that has made such trouble. 

I haven't you here tomake you prom- 
ise that you won't think all manner of 
bad things of me, but you must doso be- 
fore your eyes leave this paragraph. Do 
you then solemnly promise! You 
do. 

Well then, that ridiculous letter which 
has behaved so abominably, persistently 
lost its way until it finally got into your 
pocket, was written by me last summer 
while I was staying with the Bronstons in 
Clinton. 

Mr. ‘‘Harry” M. Dudley (I’m blushing 
crimson now, I know) is a charming 
young lady, and my old school mate, 
whom I always dubbed ‘ Harry,” prefer- 
ring it to Harriet. 

This young lady was traveling through 
the South last summer. I had a letter 
from her while she was at Enterprise ; 
and feeling in excellent mood for fooling 
and thinking to give her a good laugh, I 
composed that pseudo love-letter whose 
mission has been so misco:strued by you 
and your friend, Mr. Lawrence. 

Just why this particular letter never 
reached her nor came back to me, I do 
not understand unless Fate determined to 
make it a ‘‘seed” for your story-garden. 
I am proud of its achievements there. 

I’m very sorry that it sent you away 
before I had achance to explain it. I 
love the story you have partly written 
about it, and perhaps if you come back 
you may be able to finish it; for, if you 
still care for it, I am going to give you 
something—I am going to give you the 
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love that has sprung up for you in the 
heart of Dororny. 


The next day was the anniversary of 
the arrival of Jack’s letter and the dead- 
letter. Apgar was in the depths of de- 
spondency. 

Anxious to see what letters would come 
that day, he told Michael to bring his mail 
to the pine-bluff. 

An hour later he read Dorothy’s straight- 
forward confession. 

His joy was boundless. The tears 
welled up in his eyes, and his heart 
showed symptoms of a serious disorder. 

He slipped the letter into his pocket 
and ran to the house. To his mother he 
recited a few salient points in a most dis- 
orderly state of ecstasy ; to Jack he tele- 
graphed ‘‘The Dead-Letter is mine ;” to 
Dorothy he sped on the first train he could 
catch. 

She met him at the door. “ Richard !” 
—‘‘ Dorothy !”—and she was in his arms. 


* ok * * * * 


Less than a year after this Jack Law- 
rence saw the writer of the little love-letter 
married to the man who told its story. 
The wedding was private. When the 
ceremony was over, as Lawrence came 
up to them, Dorothy took his hand in 
one of hers and her husband’s in the other, 
looked at Lawrence a moment, then 
kissed the man who had preserved her 
letter and sent it to find Richard. 

Apgar’s thoughts went back to that 
rainy day at Mrs. Seymour’s,—to the little 
children at their game, and, remembering 
the old song, he hummed the chorus, 


‘“‘I’m waiting for a partner, 

I'm waiting for a partner, 

So open the ring and choose one in, 

And kiss her when you get her in.” 
Dorothy recalled the episode of that rainy 
day too, and looking at her husband, with 
a happy twinkle in her eyes, she did for 
his song what she had done for his story 
and sang, 

‘* Now you’re married, you must obey, 
You must be true to all you say; 


And live together all your life, 
And make a happy man and wife.”’ 


—And this was the ending of Apgar’s 
‘Romance of a Dead-Letter,” as well as 
it is of mine. 














BUFFALO HUNTING ON THE TEXAS PLAINS. 
BY G. 0. SHIELDS, 
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‘Texas 
boom” was 
at its height 
in 1876, and 
there was a 


grand rush 
of emigrants 


of all nation- 
alities and 
conditions of 
people to the then 
New Eldorado. 
Thousands of men rushed down there to 
make money. Many of them had not 
the. remotest idea how this was to be 
done, but from the glowing stories afloat 
regarding the resources of that wonderful 
country, they felt sure it could be done in 
some way. The little town of Ft. Worth 
was then on the frontier—thatis, it was 
one of the most westerly towns having 
railroad communication, and was there- 
fore one of the important outfitting points 
for parties going into the wilds. A great 
many were going further west, on all 
kinds and classes of expeditions, some in 
search of minerals, some in search of 
choice lands, some to hunt the large 
game which was then abundant. 

The village consisted of a public square, 
around and fronting on which were a row 
of cheap, one-story, log and frame build- 
ings, most of which were occupied as 
saloons and gambling houses. But there 
were afew respectable general stores, half 
a dozen so-called hotels, shops, etc. The 
town was full to overflowing with gamb- 
lers, rustlers, hunters, cowboys, Mexican 
rancheros, northern sight-seers, adventur- 
ers, commercial travelers, and many 
other trades and varieties of men. 

All day and all night could be heard the 
call of the croupier at the gambling table 
as he announced the numbers and com- 
binations that the wheel or cards pro- 
duced in the course of the manipulations 
to which his deft fingers subjected them. 

Hot words often came from fortunate 
and unfortunate gamesters, and the short, 
sharp report of the six-shooter, the shouts 
of combatants, the groans of wounded or 
dying men, the clatter of heavy boots or 





spurs on the feet of stampeded spectators 
were sounds that, nearly every night, 
greeted the ears of the populace. 

Mob law reigned supreme, and there 
was little effort on the part of the village 
authorities to punish offenders. Sometimes 
Judge Lynch’s court was convened on 
short notice, and some one who had com- 
mitted an unusually flagrant violation of 
the ‘“‘law of honor” and had killed a man 
without due provocation, was hurriedly 
tried and strung up to the nearest tree. 

One evening in the month of November 
the excitement was varied by the arrival 
of a “bull-train”* of ten wagons loaded 
with buffalo skins. They drove to the 
warehouse of the largest trader in the 
place to unload and were quickly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of eager inquirers 
who sought for news from the front. 

Some inquired as to the nature of the 
country, some as to the progress of settle- 
ments, some as to friends who were at 
the front, and many as to the buffalo herd 
from which the five thousand skins brought 
in by this train had been taken. 

‘*The main herd,” said the wagon boss, 
‘‘is two hundred miles west on the head 
waters of the Brazos River.” 

‘* How large a herd is it ?” 

‘Nobody knows that, for none of ’em 
has took time to ride to the west end of 
a” 

‘Are there many hunters there?” 1n- 
quired a young St. Louis lawyer. 

‘‘Wall, you'd reckon,” said the boss. 
‘“‘Tha’s “bout a hundred and fifty white 
hunters and more’n a thousand red-skins.” 

“When do you start back?” 

“To-morrow mornin’,if I can keep my 
bull punchers from gettin’ full of pizen till 
that time.” 

The crowd gradually scattered, while a 
little knot of the more respectable ele- 
ment repaired to the hotel to discuss the 
question of organizing a hunting party to 
go to the buffalo range. Ia an hour they 
agreed to go, the time for the start being 

* What is known on the frontier as a ‘ bull- 
train’ is a number of ponderous wagons, drawn 
by from six to ten yoke of oxen each, used for 
hauling heavy freight across the plains. 
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fixed for the of the second 
day following. 

And then the busy notes of preparation 
were heard throughoutthe town. But few of 
the men who decided to go were prepared 
for such a trip, and it was necessary for 
most of them to buy or hire complete 
outfits. Horses were the first and most 
important requisites. The corral (the 
frontier livery stable) was first visited, and 
spirited bidding was indulged in for the 
choicest animals. The stock here was 
soon exhausted, and the demand was not 
yet supplied. Then all the horses and 
ponies standing tied to the railing around 
the public square were inspected, and any 
that were for sale were tested. Word hav- 
ing been circulated that a hunting party 
was outfitting, a large number of ponies 
were brought in from neighboring camps 
and ranches. The party was soon cred- 
itably mounted, though their numbers 
had increased to double that originally 
planned. 

Next teams must be employed. 
ber of these were also found 
were engaged, their owners 
to work for seven dollars 
found. 

Guns and ammunition were also in de- 
mand and enough were offered to arm a 
regiment. A number of hunters had re- 
cently come in from the front and were 
selling off their outfits. Every store and 
hotel had from one to half a dozen guns 
in pawn and one dealer had a number of 
new ones. Anything in the shape of a 
rifle could be had. Old Kentucky muzzle- 
loaders, ‘‘ five feet long in the barrel ;” 
condemned army carbines of Spencers, 
Sharps and other patterns; Springfield 
muskets; Henry and Winchester rifles ; 
and a few of the old reliable Sharps 
‘*buffalo guns” of 45 and 50 calibre and 
using 100 to 120 grains of powder. These 
latter were taken at good figures by the 
more knowing ones, and the best of the 
others selected by the less intellectual 
buyers until all were fairly well armed. 

Then a guide was needed, and a Chi- 
cago newspaper correspondent who was to 
be a member of the expedition was depu- 
ted to employ one. As usual in frontier 
towns, there were plenty of them, each 
one of whom, in his own estimation, was 
the best in the whole country. Each 
claimed to know every foot of the ground 
in question, to be able to speak the lan- 
guage of every Indian tribe on the frontier, 
to be a crack shot and intrepid horseman, 


morning 


A num- 
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afraid of nothing, and ready for any under- 
taking, no matter how hazardous. 

Inquiry among the more reliable citi- 
zens of the town as to who was best 
suited for the uses of the present enter- 
prise resulted in the choice of a rather 
quiet and attractive looking young man 
bearing the euphonious pseudonym of 
“Red River Frank.” He was clad in the 
conventional buckskin suit, and his long 
glossy black hair hung in heavy curls 
down to his shoulders. He was six feet 
two inches in height, straight as an arrow, 
and had a deep, clear gray eye, rode a 
good sized spirited mustang, and sat in 
his saddle like a life-trained trooper. 

At the time appointed for the departure, 
the party, which had now swelled to 
thirty-two men all told, assembled in the 
public square. The wagons were loaded 
with the tents, bedding, food and other 
necessary provisions for the trip, which, 
it was arranged, should occupy about six 
weeks, At ten o'clock the party rode out 
of town on the road leading west, taking 
with them the hearty good wishes of the 
assembled throng. They crossed a nar- 
row belt of timber and emerged upona 
stretch of gently undulating prairie, which 
was densely covered with a luxuriant 
growth of gramma grass, and over which 
they traveled at a lively gate until after 
sundown before again reaching timber 
and water. Then they camped on asmall 
creek where food, fuel and good water 
were abundant. The tents were pitched, 
supper prepared and eaten, and then the 
party assembled around a large camp fire. 

The lawyer arose, and requesting the 
attention of the men, said, that, as they 
were going on a long journey into a wild 
country, which was infested with hostile 
Indians and lawless white men, where it 
might be necessary to defend themselves 
and their property by force of arms, it 
was thought best to effect a permanent 
and binding organization, which would 
insure unity of action throughout the trip, 
and especially in the event of any such 
trouble as he had intimated might arise. 
He, therefore, nominated as chief execu- 
tive officer of the expedition, Captain W. 
H. Enders, who, he said, had done good 
and faithful service during the late war; 
who, since the war, had traveled exten- 
sively in the West, and who was now en- 
gaged in cattle raising in Kansas. Sev- 
eral men seconded the nomination, and 
Captain Enders was unanimously chosen 
by acclamation. 
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RED RIVER FRANK. 


He arose and thanked his friends, mod- 
estly and gracefully, for this mark of their 
esteem and confidence, stating that he 
had no desire to exercise any arbitrary or 
unnecessary authority over them, but 
should only order them in so far as safety 
and success in their undertaking seemed 
necessary. He asked that all who were 
willing to stand by him and obey his 
orders to this extent should so pledge 
themselves by rising to their feet. The 
entire party arose. Then their leader 
thanked them again, and their informal 
deliberation ended. 

The Captain detailed four men to act as 
a guard over the camp and stock during 
the night, each watching two hours and 
then calling up the one who was to relieve 
him, and this precaution was followed up 
throughout the expedition. 





The men were tired from their long 
ride, and sought the comfort of their 
blankets at an early hour. As they had a 
ten days’ journey before them to reach the 
buffalo range, it was agreed that they 
should start early each morning, and the 
camp fires were, therefore, lit at four 
o'clock every morning. 

The journey was uneventful for several 
days. The road upon which the party 
had first traveled bearing off to the south- 
west, and the course of our party being 
due west, they left it. ‘‘Red River Frank” 
now sustained his good reputation as a 
guide by selecting with excellent skill and 


judgment the best portion of the country 


to travel in, avoiding the numerous 
swamps and sandy plains, finding safe 
and easy fords across the streams, and se- 
lecting good camp sites for each night. 
























They were now in a country where deer 
and turkeys were abundant, and their ta- 
bles were bountifully supplied with fresh 
meat. They camped on the night of No- 
vember 12th in a clump of tall cotton- 
wood trees that skirted a small creek. Just 
at dusk a great rush of wings was heard 
in the air, and, looking in the direction 
from whence the sound came, a large 
flock of wild turkeys was seen sailing di- 
rectly toward their camp, and, a moment 
later, they lit in the trees amongst which 
our party was camped. Instantly every 
rifle was brought forth, and the whole 
camp was ablaze with burning powder. 
The smoke floated up amongst the dazed 
and panic-stricken birds, who fluttered 
wildly and aimlessly from tree to tree, 
knocking their wings against each other 
and the dead limbs, and creating a most 
frightful noise. 

The hunters scattered and tongues of 
flame shot up from every quarter. Volley 
after volley was fired. The roar of the 
rifles interspersed with the ‘‘thud” and 
‘*crash” of falling birds, the shouts of the 
excited throng, the neighing of the terrified 
beasts, the barking of dogs, turned the 
quiet camp of a few moments ago into a 
veritable pandemonium. The slaughter 
went on for, perhaps, twenty minutes, 
when the more humane became ashamed 
of themselves and quit. Finally they pre- 
vailed upon their friends to desist and the 
dead game was gathered up. Sixty-three 
of these noble birds had met their death, 
and the survivors were allowed to sit 
quietly and watch the camp fires till morn- 
ing, when they sailed away toward the 
east. 

In the afternoon of that day, Frank and 
the journalist were riding in advance of 
the column across a level, monotonous 
stretch of country, where there was little 
to attract attention or excite remark. They 
had already become warm friends and 
talked confidentially on many subjects, 


but Frank had said nothing of his past 


history, yet his strange demeanor at times 
had excited in the mind of the journalist 
an anxiety,to know what had moved this 
refined, generous, scholarly young man 
to adopt a life so uncivilized as the one he 
was living. 

‘*Frank,” he finally said, ‘‘I have no 
wish to question you upon a subject that 
you may not wish to speak upon, yet I 
have observed many traits in you that are 
not found in other men of your calling. 
Iam of the opinion that you have been 
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bred in a very different sphere of life from 
this in which you now live. If you have 
no objection, I should like to know what 
motive prompted you to adopt such a life 
as this.” 

He bit his lip and hesitated. 
after some moments, he said : 

‘*Well, I'll tell you how it came about, 
and I'll make the story brief. It is similar 
to that of many another scout, in general, 
but different in detail, perhaps, from any 
of them. Iwas born and bred in an East- 
ern city, and was being educated for the 
ministry. My father failed in business 
and I was compelled to leave school. He 
gathered what little was left of his shat- 
tered fortune and with his family emi- 
grated to the far West. There he engaged 
in farming on what was then the frontier, 
but before we had been there six months 
we were awakened at daylight by the 
yells of savage Indians, and, looking out, 
beheld them all around us. They were 
Comanches. 

‘‘Our house was burned. My father 
was tomahawked and scalped before our 
eyes, and my mother, my sister (who was 
older than 1) and myself were carried 
into captivity. I was fartunate enough to 
escape. I returned and organized a pur- 
suing party, but our efforts were fruitless, 
and a few months later I learned from a 
half-breed, that death had relieved the suf- 
ferings of my mother and sister. That 
was twenty years ago. I was fifteen years 
old then, and from that day to this I have 
been on the trail of that tribe. I boast of 
nothing, but each year I feel better and 
better satisfied with my work. I hope 
that, in time, I may feel content to return 
East and engage in some lawful and more 
congenial pursuit.” , 

At that instant a deer bounded up out of 
the tall grass a hundred yards ahead and 
went prancing away to the left. Frank 
caught his rifle from the sling at his sad- 
dle bow, and without stopping his horse 
sent a bullet through its head. 

Early the next morning the hunters 
came upon fresh buffalo signs, and, in 
the afternoon, a few stragglers were seen. 
One was killed in the evening, and on 
the creek where they camped that night, 
fresh Indian camp signs were found. A 
small herd of buffalo came to the creek 
to drink, a mile below, just after sun- 
down, and various facts indicated that 
they were very near the main herd. All 
through the next day they were in sight 
of small bands and several hunting 
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““INSTANTLY EVERY RIFLE WAS BROUGHT TO BEAR.” 


parties were sighted, some white and some 


red. The feed was getting scarce, owing 
to its having been eaten down by the 
game, and at two o'clock the party camp- 
ed on Willow Creek, a small tributary of 
the Brazos River. The main herd was 
yet about ten miles away, but they could 
not consistently go any nearer fora per- 
manent camp, and decided to makeit here. 
Two white hunters visited them in the 
evening, and told them that a party of 
ten Comanches were camped on Turtle 
Creek seven miles further west. At this 
intelligence Frank’s face darkened and his 
eye gleamed, but he said nothing. Soon 
after dark, however, he was missing, and 
did not turn up again till near noon the 
next day. He had a different horse from 
the one he rode away ; not so gooda one, 
it is true, and there were two bullet holes 
in his coat. He was reticent and uncom- 
municative as to where he had been, but 
wore a very pleased expression on his 
countenance, and was occasionaly seen 
to smile when not talking with any one. 
The majority of the hunters mounted 
and rode south-west early in the morning. 


Seven men in one party sighted a herd of 
buffaloes numbering about two hundred, 
and dismounting, when within a mile, 
cached their horses in a coulee, and be- 
gan a cautious advance. 

They found a deep and crooked ravine 
into which they crawled, and in which 
they were able to approach within about 
four hundred yards of the nearest animals. 
A gentle breeze blew from the game to- 
ward the hunters, and taking advantage 
of the most favorable point, they crawled 
up the steep bank to where they could 
command a good view of the game. The 
‘*tenderfeet” in the party were in favor of 
firing a volley, but an old hunter who had 
led them, advised them to fire singly, and 
at intervals of a minute or two; this plan 
being much less likely to frighten the 
game. He cautioned them to take very 
careful aim to make every shot count, and 
to wound as few animals as possible. 
One slightly wounded animal, he said, 
would create more uneasiness among the 
herd than ten dead or fatally wounded ones. 

Several of this party were good marks- 
men, and had good strong-shooting, long 
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tange rifles. Though they shot heavy 
charges, yet the wind in their favor, at 
this long distance, the animals would 
scarcely hear the reports. The leader ad- 
vised them to shoot only at animals broad 
side, and gave them careful directions as to 
elevation and where to aim. Evans opened 
the fire with a sixteen-pound 50-calibre 
Sharp’s. Immediately after the report the 
emphatic ‘‘ thud” of the bullet came back 
and a large cow was seen to drop on her 
knees, get up again, stagger away a few 
rods and lie down. 

‘*Good,” said the old hunter. 
Pete, you go.” 

Pete fired, and an old bull whisked his 
tail, walked sullenly away, turned around 
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a few times and fell dead. Another com- 
plimentary remark from the old hunter 
and then he said, 

‘* Now I guess I'll try one.” 

He fired, but to his great chagrin did 
just what he had cautioned the others not 
to do, broke a fore leg below the knee. 
This cow commenced to bellow and 
“buck,” and in an instant the whole herd 
was in commotion. 

‘*Stop her, somebody, stop her or she'll 
stampede ’em all,” he said as he pushed 
another bullet into his muzzle loader. By 
this time she had*stopped broadside for a 
moment at the edge of the herd, and the 
journalist, at the order of the boss, drewa 
bead on her. The ‘‘spat” of the heavy 


‘* IMPALED UPON THE HORNS OF A MONSTER BULL,” 
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‘*SHE DID SPRING TO HER FEET AND MADE.A DASH AT FRANK.” 


bullet told of a ‘‘ palpable hit.” She no 
longer felt like running, but was not yet 
down and it took two more bullets to lay 
her out. The next shot was a clean miss, 
so far as it concerned the animal shot at, 
but it wounded one somewhere in the 
herd. Then there was more commotion 
and it was evident the ‘‘stand” was at an 
end. 

*‘Give it to ’em, everybody,” the old 
hunter now said and a fusillade follow- 
ed that soon put them under full speed. 
Seven dead were left on the field. These 
were gralloched in short order and the 
hunters then returned to their horses. 
They had barely reached them and mount- 
ed when they heard strange noises, and 
looking toward the west beheld a great 
black surging mass, waving and rolling 
up across the prairie, half hidden by great 
clouds of dust which were only occasion- 
ally blown away by the brisk autumn 
wind. It was the great herd of buffalo 
and they had been stampeded by the In- 
dian hunters. The roar of the hoofs upon 
the dry earth was like the low and sullen 
thunder. The vanguard of the herd was 
yet more than a mile away, but the dark 
line stretched to right and left almost as 
far as the eye could reach, and our hun- 
ters saw that instant and precipitate flight 
was necessary in order to save their lives. 
They specially chose the northward as of- 
fering the shortest and best direction by 
which to escape the coming avalanche, 


and sinking the spurs deep into their ter- 
ror-stricken beasts, they flew with the 
velocity of an arrow across the wild prai- 
rie. A mile was covered in afew seconds, 
and yet they were not past the herd, which 
was rapidly closing in upon them. 

They turned their horses’ heads partly in 
the direction the buffaloes were going and 
urging them to their utmost speed finally 
passed the outer line of the herd just as 
the leaders passed by. Then having 
reached a place of safety, they dismounted, 
and throwing their bridle reins over their 
arms commenced to load and fire into the 
herd with all possible rapidity, nearly every 
shot killing or disabling an animal. It 
took nearly half an hour for the rolling, 
surging, angry horde to pass the point 
where our hunters stood, and as the rear 
guard came in sight there came a new and 
still more terrible scene in the great tra- 
gedy. 

More than a hundred Indians were in 
hot pursuit of the savage beasts. They 
were mounted on wild and almost un- 
governable bronchos who were frothing 
at the mouth, charging and cavorting 
amongst the fleeing game. The white 
foam dropped in flakes and bubbles from 
all parts of their bodies. » Their nostrils 
were distended, their eyes flashed fire, 
and they seemed as eager as their wild 
masters to deal death to their victims. 
The savage riders seemed beside them- 
selves with mad, ungovernable passion. 
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Their faces were painted in the most 
glaring colors, their bright and many col- 
ored blankets fluttered in the wind, se- 
cured to the saddle only by an end or a 
corner, their long black hair streaming 
back like the pennant at the mast head of 
a ship, and their deep black eyes gleamed 
like diamonds in a dungeon. Arrow after 
arrow flew from deep strung bows and 
sunk to the feathered end in the quivering 
flesh of the shaggy monsters. 

Ponderous spears were hurled with the 
power and precision of giants and struck 
down the defenseless victims as a sturdy 
woodman strikes down the frail sapling in 
his path. 

‘“‘Crack!” crack!” came from rifles, 
and ‘‘ ping!” ‘‘ping!” from carbines and 
revolvers. Hundreds of shots were fired 
by those who carried firearms, and before 
these murderous weapons the poor bison 
sank like ripened grain before the reaper’s 
blade. 

One young warrior more ardent and 
fearless than the rest, had forced his high 
strung steed far into the middle of the solid 
phalanx, where the horse was finally im- 
paled upon the horns of a monster bull. 
He and his rider were tossed like sheaves 
of wheat into the air; then both sank to 
earth, and were instantly trodden into the 
dust. 

At last the great storm had passed, and 
our friends watched until it faded away 
into the distance and disappeared from 
their view. 

Then came the squaws, the boys and 
the old men, to dispatch the wounded 
and to skin and cut up the dead. These 
were strewn all over the prairie, and not 
a tithe of them were, or could be saved by 
all the people, white and red, assembled 
there. 

Our hunters returned to camp at sunset, 
where they met those of their companions 
who had been out during the afternoon, 
and over the evening camp fire, each re- 
lated the thrilling incidents which he had 
witnessed, or in which he had participated 
during the day. 

On the following morning they again 
started out in several parties of five or six 
each, and going in various directions. 
Frank and the journalist started with three 
others, but soon separated from them to 
go after a small band which they had 
sighted about two miles south of camp. 

When within a proper distance, they 
dismounted, picketed their horses in a 
swale, and stalking to within about a hun- 
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dred yards opened fire. A young cow 
dropped at the first shot, to all appear- 
ances dead, and the remainder of the band 
scurried away, one old bull being badly 
wounded. The hunters started to run to 
the top of a ridge, over which the game 
had gone, to get another shot. As they 
passed the cow the guide called to his 
companion to look out for her, as she was 
only ‘‘creased” andliable to get up again 
and charge them. They had gone buta 
few rods, when, sure enough, she did 
spring to her feet, and make a dash at 
Frank. He turned to shoot her, but his 
gun missed fire, and as he attempted to 
throw out the cartridge, the action failed 
to work, and his gun was, for the mo- 
ment, disabled By this time she was 
almost on him, and as his only means of 
escape, he sprang into a ‘‘ wash-out” (a 
ditch that had been cut by the water, 
some ten feet deep) the sides of which 
were perpendicular. 

He called loudly for help, but his friend 
had not seen the charge, and was by this 
time a hundred yards away. He turned 
and saw the cow, almost blind with rage, 
rapidly jumping back and forth across the 
washout, in a mad effort to get at the 
guide, but she seemed unwilling to jump 
down into the wash-out. She was shot 
through the throat, and the blood flowing 
from her in torrents had deluged poor 
Frank until he looked as if he had been at 
work in a slaughter-house. ‘The journal- 
ist ran back, killed the cow, and drew his 
friend from his sanguinary retreat. 

The guide then repaired his gun, and 
they mounted their horses and pursued 
the wounded bull. They soon found him, 
also at bay, and riding’ up close to him, 
commenced firing at him with their re- 
volvers. Quick as a flash of lightning he 
made a frightful charge at the journalist, 
who, taken by surprise, was unable to 
avoid the charge. Both horse and rider 
were dashed to the earth. The horse was 
so badly injured as to be unable torise, and 
as the burly antagonist made another rush 
at him, the man was enabled to seek 
safety in flight, and before the bull again 
turned his attention to the fugitive, the 
rapid and well directed fire of the scout 
had brought the bull to the earth. 

The horse was fatally injured and had 
to be shot, so our friends, with one horse 
between them, had to take turns riding 
and walking go camp. 

This day’s killing by the party was 
large, and supplied all their wants as to 
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meat, skins and sport. The next few 
days were devoted to jerking meat, dress- 
ing and drying skins, and preparing for 
the return journey, and in ten days from 
the date of their arrival on the hunting 
ground, the teams were all loaded up, 
camp was broken, and the homeward 
march was begun, which progressed 
uneventfully from day to day, and was 
made in safety in about the same time oc- 
cupied in going out. 

Twice during the hunt the party were 
alarmed by the discovery of Indians lurk- 
ing around their camp, late in the night. 
The guards discovered them in both in- 
stances, and fired on them, when they 
beat a hasty retreat and disappeared in 
the darkness. It was not known that 
their object was anything worse than pil- 
fering, and yet there was little doubt, that 
had they found the party all off guard, 
and asleep, a massacre would have re- 
sulted. But, true to their aboriginal in- 
stincts, they did not wish to engage in a 
fight with so formidable a foe, whom they 
found ever ready for such an emergency. 

Such scenes and such sportas this party 
enjoyed were common almost anywhere 
on the great plains west of the Missouri 
River up to a few years ago. Herds of 
buffalo extending over a tract of land as 
large as one of the New England States, 
and numbering hundreds of thousands of 
heads, might be found any day in what 
was then ‘‘buffalo country.” An army 
officer told me that, when crossing the 
plains in 1867 with a company of ca- 
valry, he encountered a herd that it took 
his troop three days to ride through, 
marching about thirty miles a day. 
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‘‘When two of our transcontinental 
railways were first built it was no uncom- 
mon thing for herds of buffalo to delay 
trains for several hours in crossing the 
tracks ; the animals being packed in so 
close together that the train could not force 
a passage through them. 

‘‘But, alas, those days are passed for- 
ever! This noble creature, provided to 
feed the human multitude who should 
people the prairies, is to-day practically 
extinct; slaughtered and annihilated by 
that jackal of the plains, that coyote in 
human shape, the ‘‘skin hunter.” Hund- 
reds of thousands of these animals were 
annually killed, their skins sold at from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar each, and the 
meat which, when properly taken care of, 
is equal, if not superior, to the finest do- 
mestic beef, was left to rot on the ground. 

There are scarcely a hundred buffaloes 
left on the continent to-day. A very few 
stragglers are known to be in the Pan 
Handle of Texas, and a few in the British 
North-west, but they are being remorse- 
lessly pursued by large numbers of hunt- 
ers, and it is safe to say that a year hence 
not one will be left in the whole broad west. 

A few have been domesticated, and if 
western cattle men had only taken the 
matter in hand a few years ago, large 
numbers of them might now have been 
contentedly grazing with every herd of 
cattle and the domestic breeds greatly im- 
proved by crossing with these hardier 
animals, but all except a very few have 
neglected it, until now it is too late to 
procure the ‘“‘ wild cattle of the plains” 
for introduction into the herds of their do- 
mestic successors. 




















WINTER SPORTS. 


THE present winter has seen a great in- 
crease in the sport of tobogganing, as was 
predicted in these columns last year. From 
all parts of the country within the snow line 
come advices of new clubs and new slides. 
In New York the slides at the Polo Grounds 
are open, and new ones have been erected 
at Fleetwood Park on a much larger scale. 
This last slide has been most admirably ar- 
ranged and managed. At it thousands have 
enjoyed the keen pleasures of a first tobog- 
gan slide. The popularity of the sport is 
shown by the crowds that daily visit these 
public grounds. In the immediate vicinity 
of New York the private slides at Orange, 
Tuxedo, and the Country Club in Westches- 
ter are the favorite ones. At Orange the Es- 
sex County Toboggan Club has built a new 
club-house at the foot of the slide. The 
front is of glass and commands a view 
of the entire slide. It has a restaurant, 
café, and dressing and toboggan rooms. 
The club has a largely-increased member- 
ship. On the opening night in December 
some six or seven hundred members and 
guests enjoyed the sliding. There was 
a display of fireworks that in many in- 
stances were fired from descending tobog- 
gans. The scene wasa noveland picturesque 
one as the toboggans shot down a mass of 
fire or golden sparks that left belind a glow- 
ing, luminous trail. 

During the holidays the fast slide of Tuxedo 
was thronged. The many toboggan suits 
worn about the club-house brightened up 
things immensely. The pioneer Saratoga 
Club has improved its slides and club build- 
ings, and possesses, probably, as it should, 
the finest private slide in the United States. 
In the North-west St. Paul and Minneapolis 
continue to lead the sport. The first-named 
place has more tobogganists and snow- 
shoers than any other place in proportion to 
the population. 

As yet no serious accident has been re- 
corded. There should be none. But a word 
of caution. Now that the slides are being 
constructed of wood for the greater part of 
their length the greatest care should be ex- 
ercised in seeing they are in perfect condi- 





tion and safe. The horrible impaling acci- 
dent at Burlington, Vt., last winter should 
preve a warning. Careful and frequent 
minute inspection alone will preserve any 
club from criminal negligence. Especially 
should Slide Committee be vigilant them- 
selves, and also the men they employ. 

Snowshoeing has not kept pace with to- 
bogganing. This, however, is not to be ex- 
pected. A considerable snowfall is essential 
to make this charming winter sport enjoya- 
ble, and with that few localities are favored. 
It is unfortunate, as no open air sport is more 
healthful or attractive. Last season several 
articles were published on snowshoeing in 
the Yellowstone Park. The summer scenery 
of the Park is proverbial, but this was the 
first of the descriptions of the winter scene- 
ry. The articles resulted in the forming of 
a party of snowshoers to take the tramp this 
month. It is at the time that the snow and 
ice effects are in their zenith of splendor and 
the snow in the best condition for walking. 
A more exhilarating, fascinating tramp for a 
snowshoer could hardly be imagined. 

The Saratoga Club has had a few good 
tramps this season. In Montreal the season 
is a busy and progressive one, and some of 
the records should be broken before it has 
passed. 

Readers, where practicable, we would ad- 
vise snowshoeing. It is inexpensive, health- 
ful; it is exhilarating, fascinating, and a trial 
means continuance. 


FENCING. 


FENCING is becoming more popular every 
day. It finds favor not only with the sterner 
but also with the weaker sex. Several 
ladies’ clubs have been organized of late and 
the members have found themselves much 
benefited by this healthy and _ interesting 
exercise. The Manhattan Athletic Club has 
again shown its energetic enterprise by en- 
gaging the services of Professor Louis Ron- 
delle, the maittre-darmes of the Knicker- 
bocker Fencing Club. He is by far the best 
teacher in this country and at his rooms 
No. 17 West Forty-fourth Street can be 
seen nightly some of the finest fencing in 
America. 
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Fencing matches between professionals 
seem to have experience d some discourage- 
ment since Senac’s terrible defeat last spring. 
To speak frankly, the best fencers are not 
always the best tee achers. There area good 
many amateurs in Paris who can easily 
defeat the average master and yet could not 
give the simplest and least complicated 
lesson properly. Moreover, it has been re- 
peatedly proved in America that the most 
successful teachers—z. e., those making 
most money—owed more to their gift of gab 
than to erudite and profound knowledge of 
the science they pretended to inculcate. In 
a lately published article in Harfer's, about 
the New York Fencing Club, the best praise 
which the author could give of the Club’s 
master, Nicolas, was that he was such a 
capt tal cook! F encing is a science, we think, 
which ought not to be taught by a culinary 
artist. 

SHOOTING. 

JANUARY marked the close of the shooting 
season in the Eastand West. It has been an 
average good one. About New York in 
Westchester County some surprising bags of 
woodcock were made, considering the prox- 
imity of the metropolis. In Connecticut and 
Massachusetts the quail, partridge and wood- 
cock has been good. Vermont was deserted 
by the woodcock this fall. A superb ground 
thatshould have yielded at least twenty birdsa 
day gone over carefully on three different oc- 
casions furnished only two shots. This wasa 
fair sample of the shooting. Partridge and 
gray squirrels were also below the average 
in numbers. About ——e the shoot- 
ing was good, as it always 

The shooting in New Ponies generally has 
been poor. All hunting and no Tesults. The 
number of hunters and foxes accounts 
easily for this condition. A movement is 
being made to have a bill for a close season 
for two or three years passed at the session 
of the “pote wnat this winter. Without such 
a law it seems probable that, aside from 
migratory birds, the State will furnish little 
sport to hunters in the future. Gray squirrels 
were plentiful in Northern New Jersey and 
about Warren a bag of fifteen or more could 
be counted on. If the State should offer a 
bounty on foxes it would do much toward 
increasing the birds. 

On the Chesapeake the 
was between 4,000 and 5,000 ducks. In 
variety red-heads and canvas-backs pre- 
dominated. There is a fear that this famous 
hunting-ground will lose much of its glory 
in the future owing to an apparent gradual 
filling in of the feeding grounds. 

All along the coast complaints are being 
made again of the netting of ducks. Nets 
are set ostensibly for fish, but on the feeding 
grounds of the ducks. These in diving for 
food strike the submerged net and becoming 
entangled in the meshes are drowned. 


first day’s shooting 


Statutes should be enacted to meet this pot 
hunting, 


At Canituck Sound 


for such it is. 








EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 


the shooting has been superb, as usual. The 
members of the Club have been averaging 
seventy to eighty ducksa day. Around New 
York, in the “Gre at South Bay and Barnegat, 
the fall and winter shooting has greatly varied 
owing to the vagaries of the weather. 

From Ontario comes news of a poor sea- 
son. Why, is hard to say, with plenty of 
good covers and wide stretches of unsettled 
country. Advices from Miscan Island off 
the Bay of Chaleur, show an improvement 
in the fall hunting. This is a difficult place 
to reach and one where camping is necessary 
when there, but the sport amply repays one 
for the trouble and expense. Ducks of all 
varieties, geese and brant are in abundance, 
while earlier shore birds fairly swarm along 
its sandy stretches. In the West and South- 
west the shooting has been better than last 
season. Especially so in Minnesota and 
Michigan. A letter or two from a friend in 
the South among the quail and turkeys sends 
one’s blood, tingling for dog and gun and a 
day in the field. 

The subject of game preserves is now 
causing comment among sportsmen and the 
public generally, as to its moral aspect. On 
this subject we may have something to say 
in the future. 


SPORTING PICTURES. 


THE great victories which American sport 
has won, in recent years, over our English 
cousins, ‘have been a wonderful lever for the 
popularization of manly exercise of all kinds 
in this country ; and this is not only true of 
yachting, in which field the greatest achieve- 
ments were recorded, but in all other out- 
door games. The introduction of toboggan 
slides in many communities, the remarkable 
spread of lawn tennis and base-ball, attest to 
the dissemination of the interest in healthy 
sport, and the outlook for the near future is 
a highly promising one of a still larger popu- 
larity. Wishing to produce a memento of 
the yacht victories of recent years, worthy of 
the occasion, and show various sports in an 
artistic and realistic manner, Messrs. Prang 
& Co. have spared no expense and trouble 
to procure paintings from the best attainable 
talent, and reproduce them in the best man- 
ner. The names of Wm. F. Halsall, J. O. 
Davidson, J. G. Tyler-and Henry Sandham 
are a guarantee of the truth, conception and 
execution of the original paintings, and we 
can say of the reproductions that never has 
anything in that line been brought out in this 
country ‘approaching them in quality ot work. 
The last two pictures we have received from 
this enterprising house portray the famous 

sloop-yacht Volunteer winning the interna- 
tional trophy of the America’s Cup over the 
outside course; and a most exhilarating pic- 
ture of a party of gaily-clad snowshoers tak- 
ing a morning tramp over snow-covered 
roads in the country. Both these aquarelle 
prints are intensely realistic in effect, and 
would grace the wall of any club library. 
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AMENITIES. 


HUNTING RIDDLES. 





QUESTION NO. 1. ‘*HOW AM I TO GET THAT WHIP?” 
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QUESTION NO. 2. ‘‘HOW AM I TO REACH-THAT SADDLE? 


With Outinc’s best compliments to brother Punch. 












AMENITIES. 


HUNTING LESSONS. 
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THE RESULTS OF SUCH A CLOSE INSPECTION ARE LEFT TO THE READER’S VIVID IMAGINATION. 


With Outinc’s best compliments to brother Punch. 
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ACROSS COUNTRY ON SNOW SHOES 





PRANG & Co. 


COPYRIGHT 1887, BY L. 








